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We owe it to ourselves” 


The need for efficient production in this country is great—to win 
the war and to pay off our staggering, strangling debt that weighs 
on every family. Yet some impractical dreamers say that debt 


does not matter, because we only “owe it to ourselves”. Let’s see— 


aa you Owe money to your grocer. He 
owes the canner, the canner owes the farmer, 
the farmer owes the government for crop and 
other loans, the government owes you the money 
for your war bonds. So it’s all right and every- 
body’s happy and there’s no rush to pay off 


our debts because we just “owe it to ourselves”. 


Of course the grocer goes broke and has to dis- 
charge his helpers, because he can’t meet a payroll 
with nothing but debts. So the canner 
shuts down because the grocer can’t 
buy from him. Then the farmer goes 
broke because with all these people 
out of work he hasn’t got a market. 
So the government takes his farm 


away from him and gives it to you for 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... 


your war bonds. But maybe you don’t want a fam 


The grocer and his helpers are out of work, th 
cannery is shut down, the farmer’s family is ¢ 
relief, and if you want the things you used to gets 
conveniently at the grocery you have to raise thet 


by back-breaking work on your un-wanted fara 


About now everyone begins to realize that somebod 
was fooling them when he said, “The size of th 
national debt does not matter since we owe it onl 
to ourselves’: So we'd better a// get bu 
—government, industry and labor—an 
produce so efficiently that we pay offth 


debt, and return to the good old Ame 


ican principle that debt is disgrac 
and efficient production is the w 


and only way to safe jobs at good pa 
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She locks up grease 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


LLIONS of airplane parts are 
being shipped to every fighting 

ont in the world. But the slightest 
orrosion from sea air or rust will ruin 
hem. So they're dunked in heavy oil. 
But then when the parts are 
tapped, this oil seeps out of oil holes 
nod other openings, attacks and ruins 
ihe packaging material. With covering 
gone, the metal is exposed to rust and 
nin. To keep the oil in the part, elab- 


orate plates and caps over oil holes 


Were necessary—time and skilled labor 
Were wasted. 
herweal—Reg. T.M. 


A parts manufacturer had seen an 
advertisement about Koroseal, the B. 
F. Goodrich flexible material that is 
waterproof, airtight and is proof 
against harm by almost any chemical, 
oil or grease. 

He worked with B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers who have now developed a 
simple envelope of Koroseal. It is 
transparent so that contents can be 
recognized. The oil-covered parts can 
be put in, the envelope easily sealed by 
heat (another Koroseal advantage) and 
the metal protected indefinitely from 


* 


water and sea air. And the grease does 
not harm the Koroseal. Even after the 
war this new way to protect metal may 
be used instead of the cumbersome 
packaging formerly needed. 

Before the war Koroseal was used 
for raincoats, shower curtains, baby 
pants, oil seals, etc. During the war 
new uses have been developed that 
mean Koroseal will make scores of 
better postwar products for home and 
industry. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go“ SYNTHETIC proolucl 


SAVES minutes- 
motion-and manpower 


Handling work to and from production machines, 24 hours a day, every 
working day is a stop-and-go service in which the battery industrial truck 
has natural advantages because of its inherent flexibility, economy and high 
availability. Its use is saving much valuable time and manpower in war plants. 

With batteries exchanged two or three times a day, the truck is kept con- 
tinuously supplied with power. While 


one battery is being charged, another a ‘ 
operates the truck. In Industrial Trucks, 

The truck starts instantly, accelerates Alkaline Batteries Give You 
smoothly; operates quietly; gives off no These Important Advantages 
fumes; See -— pewee during @ They are durable mechanically; 
stops. Thus, it makes efficient use of grids, containers and other struc- 
power, and the current used for charg- tural parts of the cells are of 


ing its batteries is the lowest-cost power eS oe See & 
‘ ‘ - @ preservative of steel. 
available. Its electric-motor drives have 


ace ‘ ®@ Th be charged rapidly; 
a minimum of wearing parts and are = dBrcannod ies ayer 


gassing cannot dislodge the ac- 


inherently simple and trouble-free. tive materials. 
A battery industrial truck is most @ They withstand temperature 
dependable and most economical when extremes; are free from freez- 


ing hazard; are easily ventilated 
for rapid cooling. y 


powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 


With steel cell construction, a solution 
F @ They are foolproof electrically; 


that is a natural preservative of steel, ere not injured by short circvit- 
and a fool-proof principle of operation, ing, reverse charging or similar 
they are the most durable, longest lived, ecsidonte. ; 
and most trouble-free of all types of @ They can stand idle indefinitely 

: ° : +s without injury. Merely discharge, 
batteries. Edison Storage Battery Divi- diichdlieiie, dell dune tae dian, 
sion of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West dry place. 
Orange, New Jersey. @ They are simple and easy to 

maintain. a 
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ARMY LINE 


supply, key to war production, 
eich st ino the beginning of 
yar (page 10). The piling up. of 
tions schedules has resulted in a 
ytion described by WPB as “an 

cy"—and the threats to produc- 
from spring floods and a possible 
) strike sharpen the clamor. 
yrther severe contraction of essen- 
civilian supplies is inevitable. 
ye Army knows this but considers 
own needs overrriding. Its — 
is that it can’t pull its punches— 
t to be on the safe side, it must 


“—_ yme that the German war will con- 
through this year. The military 
yes that the civilian economy can 
nager, Padme the tap with less risk (page 120). 
9 Fe 
ns BRy Stockpiling 
X. Lowairhe Army says that all present sched- 
id (Iho production is for Europe or for cur- 
uction, get requirements in the Pacific—in 
nance, Walmer words, no stockpiling for the big 
therland Rh in Asia after V-E Day. However, 
ci. practically every line, all items which 
watt Hacfqmentually show up in Europe as sur- 
ys can be diverted to the Pacific. 
co (AsfiThe real test of the Army's ability 
~ Pe tailor its demands to anticipated re- 
T. Towalmirements will come toward the end 


est, Dori the Japanese war, after which there 


Libraranfi@) be no use for what’s left over. 

Van Vii = 

y * Cleve 

“sls MEW DRAFT POOL TAPPED 
hE ‘ability of Selective Service to oper- 
 ¢ ¢ Rage on a hand-to-mouth basis is one of 
aultst\ “fie main factors behind the decision to 
‘hur Ci) men in the 30-through-33 age pool. 
wos Stepped up Army calls hit the draft 
, H. Eggpads at a time when they had no siz- 


stevenson 
gh, Geng 
on * $ 


lc pool of available men on the 
boks. The decision to take farmers 
ander 26 and industrial key men under 
) has not produced the expected re- 
t-mainly because of farm bloc re- 
stance and the need to protect a basic 
ye of vitally needed industrial workers. 
A pool of 1,500,000 men is made 
ailable by tapping the 30-33 group. 
750,000 of this number are found 
vsically fit, Selective Service will have 
covered enough men to meet draft 


er Sols for six months. 

ea ° 

¢ v= MBER TO JONES’ EMPIRE 

fet President Roosevelt's approval this 


ove Bek of the George bill divorcing the 
on colf@@ederal Loan Agency from the Com- 
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merce Dept., and clearing the way for 
Senate confirmation of Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s appointment to the Commerce 
— revived speculation on who will 

ead Jesse Jones’ former financial 
colossus. 

Among those mentioned in Congress 
and elsewhere are Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles, who is get 
ting support from the New Deal group; 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
Vinson, who would be generally accep- 
table to Congress; and Charles Sawyer, 
Ohio Democratic Party leader who was 


recently named Ambassador to Belgium. - 


Meanwhile, Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren, former member of 
Congress, really intends to carry out the 
congressional request to put Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s books under his 
audit. Warren turned down this week 
a chance to be appointed to a federal 
district judgeship in his home state of 
North Carolina. 


MANPOWER DELAY 


The final shape of manpower legisla- 
tion will be determined by the joint 
Senate and House conference commit- 
tee, not by the Senate. Senate leaders 
this week abandoned hope of securing 
an adequate compromise, and decided 
to go through with any bill that emerges 
from the confusion. 

This move means further delay. The 
conference committee will draft a new 
bill seeking to retain major provisions 
desired by the Administration. With 
Senate and House bills so different, the 
committee’s latitude will be wide, but 
the job will take time. 

Many congressmen hope that victory 
over Germany will overtake the legisla- 
tion. That would give it a knockout. 

e 


OBJECT: EASIER START 


A new amendment to WPB’s spot au- 
thorization procedure which extends it 
to cover any product not specifically pro- 
hibited by an L (limitation) or M (con- 
servation) order has V-E Day in view, 
though WPB can’t admit this officially: 
It means that, once materials become 
available, any prospective manufacturer 
of a brand-new civilian item can get a 
go-ahead without having to tangle with 
red tape. 

The immediate outlook for spot is 
gloomy. There will be no materials in 
the spot kitty during the second quar- 
ter. Manufacturers who get authoriza- 


tions must depend on what they have 
in inventory or can pick up in the way 
of surpluses from ‘Treasury Procure 
ment or the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

However, WPB will grant relief in 
genuine hardship cases. ‘These can now 
go to WPB’s appeals board under the 
L or M order which governs their oper- 
ations if their request for a spot authori- 
zation is denied. 


STASSEN MAKES IT CLEAR 


Since his appointment by President 
Roosevelt to serve on the American 
delegation to the United Nations con 
ference in San Francisco, Comdr. Ha: 
old E. Stassen has shown himself alert 
to its political advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

The former governor of Minnesota 
has accomplished two significant things 
in the past few days. By publicly char- 
acterizing the appointment as a political 
liability, he has assured Republican 
organization leaders that he has no relish 
for favors at Roosevelt's hands. 

By emphasizing that the President 
named him, not to represent the armed 
services, but as “a former Republican 
governor and an active Republican lead 
er,” he served notice (confirmed later 
in a press conference at Albany) that 
he did not go along with his fellow 
Minnesotan, Sen. Joseph H. Ball, in 
bolting the party against Goy. ‘Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

Likely prospect is that Comdr. Stas 
sen, if the war in the Pacific is over 
in time, will run in the 1946 primaries 
against Sen. Henrik Shipstead. 


G.M. LABOR AWARD 


The National War Labor Board has 
had its mind made up on the General 
Motors case for some time. A working 
majority of public and employer mem- 
bers has seen no merit in C.1.0.’s de- 
mand that the wage bracket system 
be abandoned or adjusted upward. The 
only economic demand of the union 
which has found board favor concerns 
the night-shift bonus. NWLB is rais- 
ing that bonus from its present 5¢ an 
hour to 74¢ and this will be the only 
change in auto workers’ pay cnvelopes. 


Protest Strikes Likely 


Aware that it was serving a dish of 
bitter tea to a group of workers who 
react violently to anything they find 
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@ Silently and dependably, the PENN Tem-Clock calls the “‘day 
shift” for your heating system. The night before, to save fuel, Tem- 
Clock had lowered the temperature . . . now, before you arise it 
brings it back to the daytime level .. . and all automatically! Result? 
Greater comfort, greater convenience and greater fuel saving. 


Tem-Clock .. like other PENN controls . . . incorporates many 
“‘extras” which add up to greater user satisfaction. For example, on 
Tem-Clock both the A.M. “HI” and P.M. “‘LO” temperature dials 
are externally mounted. They are not hidden behind the cover 
where it would be inconvenient to reset them should change in 
the hours of night-time lower temperatures be desired. A selector 
knob, equally handy, permits continuous “‘HI” operation if neces- 
sary, or continuous “‘LO” when you're away from home. 

This is but another example of “extras” in every control that 
bears the PENN name. Not in heating alone . . . but in refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning, internal combustion engines, pumps and 


air compressors. If better control can help your product in the post- 
war period . . . consult with PENN. Penn Electric Switch Co., 


Goshen, Indiana. 


| PETS: Geese 


FOR HEATING GERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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ful. NWLB sat on the G.M. case 
the auto workers completed ballot- 

revoking the no-strike pledge, 
was about ready to announce its 
‘on when the strike of Dodge work- 
Detroit's nerves on edge (page 


ishough NWLB secks to soften its 

ordering G.M. to permit smok- 
a this is not a serious fire 
wd, there will be no surprise if the 
s decision is greeted with serious 
t strikes, not only in G.M. plants, 
in other motor companies. 


IMPERILS PACT 


Senate will act on the Mexican 
treaty for controlling the use of 
ado, Tijuana, and Rio Grande 
waters (BW—Jan.27'45,p39) after 
iman Tom Connally of the Senate 
im Relations Committee returns 
the current Mexico City confer- 


Administration’s big worry is 
the apathy of many senators who 
eno direct stake in the treaty will 
it possible for California’s two 
; Fira Johnson and Sheridan 
, to muster enough votes to 


it. 

ihe State Dept. regards the treaty as 
stone in the rehabilitation of U. S. 
fons with other Western Hemi- 
countries. 


* 
AT NEW WAGE FLOOR 
fconomic Stabilization Director 


M. Vinson took another beating 
the National War Labor Board 
week. It “permitted” for all other 
stries what it had originally “‘or- 
dd” for cotton textiles (BW —Feb. 
7: rise in the minimum wage 
¢ to 55¢. But, in doing so, it 
id a condition: if price increases are 
required by the boost. 
Vinson has been eager for the board 
‘codify its policy on fringe demands 
that he could fend off clamoring 
ists with an accepted yardstick. 
one will divert to his door tre- 
mdous pressure, for labor is out to 
the 55¢ wage floor a national 
dard, regardless of price effects. 


RLOUGH FOR SHIPS 


hen the European war ends the 
y of ships available for cross-Atlan- 
tansportation of civilian goods will 
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be increased for two or three months 
while war schedules are being readjusted 
for an inevitable shifting of supplies 
to the Pacific. 

Thereafter the Atlantic shipping prob- 
lem will return, but it is not expected 
to become as severe as it is at the pres- 
ent time. 


Two Other Bottlenecks 


As far as civilian relief to Europe is 
concerned, however, shipping is only 
one of three bottlenecks. At least as 
important is the shortage of inland 
transportation in newly liberated na- 
tions (BW—Oct.14'44,p118). The War 
Shipping Administration is dead set 
against assigning any ships to an area 
that cannot guarantee that it will take 
delivered goods off the docks. 

Lack of rehabilitation supplies is an- 
other bottleneck, but by the time ade- 
quate shipping is available this may 
be licked. 


PENICILLIN CHANGE-OVER 


Mar. 15 is the earliest possible date 
for diverting penicillin ito regula 
trade channels for sale by druggists on 
a physician’s prescription. ‘The miracle 
drug's distribution up to now has been 
made only under strict government 
supervision. 

Utmost precautions will be taken 
during the change-over to meet 
promptly the needs of critically ill per- 
sons. WPB’s Civilian Penicillin Dis- 
tribution Unit, located in Chicago, will 
be kept open on a standby basis. Since 
last spring CPDU had been prorating 
orders to producers for shipment to 
2,700 selected hospital depots. Mili- 
tary requirements will continue to be 
supplied by allocation. 

The switch to private commercial 
channels poses unique marketing prob 
lems. With both large and small, high- 
and low-cost producers in the field, 


Now that Sen. James E. Murray 
has caught the public eye with his 
“full-employment” bill (BW—Feb. 
10°45,p22), he is again taking up the 
cudgels as the champion of small 
business, which dovetails nicely with 
promotion of postwar industrializa- 
tion of the West. 

With Dewey Anderson, former 

counsel of the old Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, at his 
elbow, the chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee is map- 
ping an ambitious program of inves- 
tigations, almost as claborate as 
TNEC’s work before the war. 
e Light Metals on Agenda—Hearings 
on the postwar future of the light 
metals industry got under way this 
week. They promise plenty of fire- 
works. Already, R. S. Reynolds, 
president of Reynolds Metals Co., 
has used his testimony to blast the 
Aluminum Co. of America as well 
as sundry government officials—with 
Jesse Jones coming in for the hottest 
criticism. 

Before the hearings are ended 
the steel industry may come 
in for its share of scrutiny—with par- 
ticular reference to what is in store 
for the western plants at Geneva, 
Utah, and Fontana, Calif. (BW— 
Feb.24'45,p32). 

The light metals investigation may 


New Drum for Small Business 


be overtaken by other committee 
projects, such as probes into the con- 
struction industry and foreign mar- 
kets for small business. The latter 
will probably involve an airing of the 
Webb-Pomerene law (BW-—Dec. 
30°44,p58). 
e Tire Tie-Ups Studied—The com 
mittee is also looking into the posi 
tion of small business in the auto 
motive and food industries as well 
as into possible postwar develop- 
ments in the tire industry, where re 
cent marketing tie-ups between the 
tire manufacturers and oil companies 
are regarded by some as inimical to 
independent retailers. 
The committee has already 
mapped an investigation of mass 
communication—movies, radio, news- 
papers (BW—Feb.10'44,p7). 
e Patman Scans Taxes—Not to be 
outdone, the House Small Business 
Committee is also showing signs of 
life. Chairman Wright Patman is 
inviting business by issuing a bi 
weekly activity report to all House 
members. The scheduled hearings on 
“taxation and other financial prob 
lems of small business” have run 
athwart the prerogatives of the Ways 
& Means Committee, but members 
of the Murray group expect to sal- 
vage some complaint-provoking ses- 
sions. 


How I became a 


Spar 


in one easy lesson! 


“Pardon me for 

seeming pleased with 

myself. What girl wouldn’t 

. .. when the boss himself tells everyone she’s 
a super-secretary ? 


“But a lot of the credit goes to our new 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment 
and the ingenious plastic discs on which it 
records so realistically. 


“It enables the boss and me to get literally 
twice as much done. . . and done better, too! 
Lucky day when the boss had a SoundScriber 
demonstration !* And lucky for me their rep- 
resentative gave me one easy lesson in getting 
my work out faster, more easily with the 
SoundScriber electronic Transcriber and the 
mailable, fileable discs.” 


SoundScriber electronic business recorders are 

now available for essential uses . . . for office 

and field dictation, ‘live voice” messages, 
minutes of meetings, author- 
ized telephone recording. 


*A demonstration is yours 
for the asking too. 
Just mail coupon. 


Wy, 


Most useful new office equipment since the typewriter 


JOUND/SCRIBER 


PIONEER 1M ELECTRONIC DICTATING - TRANSCRIBING 
Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.615, NewHavent1,Conn. | 


WPB can hardly hope to pick a day that 
will give all competitors what they con- 
sider an even break. 


LABOR GUNNING FOR OPA 


OPA’s labor advisers are threatening 
open revolt unless Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles gives them more say-so 
in determining price policies and access 
to confidential data from which they 
are now barred. 

The labor people object to what OPA 
calls its “product standard,” which al- 
lows a manufacturer to get a price in- 
crease on an individual item which he 
is producing at a loss, even though his 
over-all operations are showing a 
profit. 

Application of the product standard 
has recently resulted in a flock of price 
increases in the steel industry, and more 
are in the offing. This has labor hopping 
mad. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes’ “blue law” boys boast of plenty 
more ideas for bringing the war home 
to civilians: banning the sending of 
flowers by wire, for instance. Sending 
flowers to homefolk happens to be pop- 
ular among men at the front. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
told a congressional committee this 
week that housefurnishings are next on 
OPA’s list of commodities whose prices 
are to be rolled back. The technique 
will be the same as that soon to be 
tried out on clothing (page 88). 

OPA is thinking of rationing the first 
four sizes of children’s shoes. They’re 
usually worn by children too young to 
walk and WPB and OPA would like 
to discourage demand and production. 
Mothers are cramming children who 
should wear rationed size 44 into unra- 
tioned 4's. 

Because of increased demand for tin, 
housewives now can save empty cans 
with some assurance that they either 
will be collected or will have to be 
turned in on purchase of canned goods. 
WPB’s salvage division is seriously con- 
sidering the “trade-in” plan, previously 
applied to toilet preparations. Can 
makers are cool to the idea, because they 
fear it will give a competitive edge to 
glass containers. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Quality of service and the growth of 
television’s markets depend on the ulti- 
mate solution of the battle for channels 
in the spectrum (page 31). 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT Piyy, 


Plastics Doy 
Substitute., 
They Suppla 


All “Plastics Era” talk to the » 
trary, the plastics industry }, 

that their materials ha e no futy 
merely as substitutes for steel, pj, 
light metals, leather or textile 


WEL, a 
es © fe ——— 


— 
— —_ 
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Common sense tells us all ¢) 
plastics will be used ultimately o, 
where they do a distinctly het, 
job...look better or cost less th 
the materials they supplant. 


War has proved that there wa 
a great number of places whe 
plastics could do that distinc 
better job. For example, ther 
Monsanto’s Thalid developed { 
the new technique of molding clo 
paper or wood veneers quickly 
inexpensively into intricate shapg 
large in ‘size, lightweight, stron 
and beautiful. It offers unlimitg 
possibilities to postwar furnit 
building construction, packagin 
luggage-making, machinery, ai 
craft and boat-building. 


Where Thalid is used it will, 
course, supplant some other mate 
rial. That’s progress, typical] 
American...a challenge, but not 
threat to other basic materials wit 
which plastics anticipate sharing 
bright future, after Victory. 


(id, 


To keep you abreast of plasti 
developments, Monsanto would} 
pleased to add your name to it 
mailing list, to receive regular rew 
about Monsanto’s Family of Pls 
tics, the most versatile offered 
any single manufacturer in th 
industry. Write: MONSANTO CHE 
ICAL Company, Plastics Divisio 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WMICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Army and Novy aren’t giving anginch from their frequently stated position 
that reductions in war output will be small and slow after V-E Day. 

Hence the War Production Board’s new reconversion plan (BW—Feb. 
17’45,p5), replacing the one developed last autumn, serves mainly to 
highlight how little guidance can now be promised by Washington authorities. 

Business executives whose companies are faced with conversion prob- 
lems will have to sketch in the details of their own blueprints. 

It’s a guessing game. When will victory in Europe come? How much 
have the armed services overstated their real needs? How deep will the 
over-all cutbacks be, which of your contracts will be canceled first, what will 
your settlement problems be, and how can you start rearranging plant? 

Perhaps the best rule of all is: Don’t overstock. Allow just enough 
lead-time in ordering so that your suppliers and subcontractors will have 
materials and parts on your floor to meet prescribed delivery dates. 
* 
Policy statements now circulating among Washington’s top planners say: 
No real reconversion for at least six months after V-E Day. 

Not even this week’s smash into the Ruhr and Rhineland shakes pro- 
curement officials from their greatly expanded munitions programs. 

They say that Army Air Forces and Navy programs will no more than 
flatten out; that figures for the Army ground forces aren’t solid but won't 
go down much. Maritime Commission requirements are sliding fast 
(BW—Feb.17’45,p9), but the Joint Chiefs of Staff may change even that. 

Remember, though, that present production goals don’t take into 
account the possibility of a quick victory; they count on the necessity of a 
whopping spring drive to knock the Germans out of the war. 
> 
The Supreme Command in France asserts that it has never had all the infan- 
try divisions it has wanted; that it has had enough munitions, but never the 
superabundance required for success. 

The effort now is to provide a plethora of men and materiel. 

Beyond that, the Army and Navy are basing their plans on a stupendous 
campaign in the Pacific. The talk (for what it is worth) is about a very 
small demobilization of troops after victory in Europe. 

But just suppose that, with great good fortune, the present drive goes 
across the Rhine. What then of the spring offensive—and war output? 

e 
Business activity has risen in the last two weeks to the highest point of the 
year. Business Week’s index (page 13) has jumped 412 points. 

Thus the general activity level is back on the plateau where it rested 
throughout late 1944. Moreover, it is likely to be sustained at the current 
relatively high rate for some time to come—Dept. of Commerce says all 
through 1945, even if the war in Europe should end soon. 

That's all fine, but this rise still leaves some things to be desired: 

(1) The rebound is from a dip caused by bad weather; it is attributable 
almost totally to carloadings and steel output regaining earlier levels rather 
than to any genuine upswing in production. 

(2) War output, which should be rising steadily to attain the pro- 
jected peak in June, is down instead of up (chart, page 22). 

2 


Prospects for business still hinge to a great degree on lapse of time and 
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amount of reconversion between Germany's fall and victory in the Pacific. 

The war in Europe by now has gone quite a way beyond the date many 
set for it. Yet the news now is such as to raise hopes again. 

The war in the Pacific, more and more, is getting ahead of schedule. 

Even so, competent observers in and out of Washington are guessing 
(even though top military men have stopped) that there will .e a year 
between the two wars to get the industrial machine set up for peace. 

That would be time enough—if the armed forces would help a bit. 
But if cutbacks are slow, the whole shock will come when Japan falls. 

_ 
Raw-material supply problems won’t diminish until the procurement pol- 
icies of the Army and Navy change. 

Steel orders are continuing to pile up, some calling for delivery clear 
into next year. WPB directives—rather than Controlled Materials Plan allo- 
cations—now govern who gets deliveries. The agency is paring down 
second-quarter allotments for even the most essential civilian programs. 

Use of copper and steel this week was cut for some 60 civilian items. 

Zinc goes on allocation as expected (BW—Feb.17’45,p10). 

& 
War Production Board isn’t yelling, ‘““Wolf!’’ when it talks coal shortage— 
even though John Lewis does claim (page 17) that Washington is trumping 
up the scare to prejudice the United Mine Workers’ wage demands. 

Production of bituminous declined throughout 1944. So far this year, 
it has run nearly four million tons below last. 

WPB may be putting the worst face on the situation when it predicts 
1945 needs of 620 million tons and supply of 570 million. Yet steel mills 
are running with far less than safe minimum stocks (BVW/—Jan.27'45,p9). 

= 
Don’t get the idea that Washington talk of a food glut after the wor has 
anything to do with this year. The boys are talking of V-J Day. 

The predictions are tied, true enough, to the fact that relief needs in 
liberated areas have been below expectations. That would sound like the 
end of the war in Europe would make the difference. 

But the civilian population—with 12,000,000 people in the armed 
services—are eating 6% more under present-day rationing than the entire 
population ate on the average from 1935 to 1939. That’s a clew to what 
prosperity can do for the national diet. ; 

Take off rationing, return four-fifths of the men in service to private 
life, assume a high national income, and it is easy to envision food require- 
ments 20% above the average of the five prewar years. 

a 
Consumer spending patterns continue to look inflationary—as though people 
were increasing their buying in the face of growing shortages. 

Department store sales now are running above last December's all-time 
high (after adjustment for seasonal variation). 

Stores’ stocks, measured in dollars, are just about where they were 
right after Pearl Harbor. This means that, in quantity, they are way down. 
Sales, measured in dollars also, are up no less than 50%. 

Put another way, the ratio of December stocks to sales was only 1.6 
in 1942, 1.4 in 1943, and 1.2 in 1944. Sales up, stocks down. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . «© «© *2321 4229.7 2294 233.1 «238.3 
PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..............cccceeeeeseeeeeees 94.6 96.4 88.7 96.7 97.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks.......................0cceeeees 21,015 21,010 20,765 19,855 17,805 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $5,208 $4,762 $3,671 $7,476 $5,294 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).....................00005 4,474 4,472 4,577 4,418 4,445 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbl)... 0... cece cece ee eees 4,778 4,781 4,727 4,667 4,423 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).................cceeeeeeees 1,919 = 2,047 1,993 1,992 2,065 

TRADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 82 77 80 84 77 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).................ceeeeee 48 49 50 64 52 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...................e0008 $25,652 $25,533 $25,175 $23,047 $20,696 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +24% +421% 411% +2% —9% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0ceeeeee 14 23 16 22 36 

PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 255.1 254.6 252.5 250.7 249.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 166.4 166.4 166.2 165.3 162.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 225.7 224.9 224.3 223.7 221.3 
{Finished Steet Composite (Steel, tom)... ... 2... ccccccccccccccccccccces $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
+Serap Steel Composite (Izom Age, tom)... .........ccccccccccccccccsccces $19.17. $19.17 $19.17 $18.84 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. ie ee Ee Babe ca alae ae Gia 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. cece ceeeees $1.67 $1.66 $1.65 $1.51 $1.63 
See Gy UU DD, oo... nen diccdbdcbecccccscesees 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................222ecceeeeee 21.70¢ 21.68¢  21.34¢ 21.58¢  20.88¢ 
i ko od, od sic cnnbgeséenbeusendeseseneches $1.340 $1.340 $1.340 $1.330 $1.308 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccccccccecces 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 

FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ae er ‘ 112.6 #112.2 106.9 101.9 94.2 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.39% 3.40% 3.44% 3.55% 3.73% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.64% 2.65% 2.68% 2.71% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... ‘ 3% 3% 3% 1% i-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................0++ 36,637 36,282 35,987 34,400 31,902 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 58,753 58,923 59,620 55,906 53,267 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,313 6,369 6,387 6,006 6,412 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks.....................000c0eeees 2,977 3,103 3,389 2,659 2,868 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 44,105 +44,061 44,554 41,875 38,755 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......................0005 2,955 2,968 2,879 2,945 2,842 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................4. 900 1,000 1,195 868 1,077 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 20,003 19,918 19,220 15,999 12,240 
Preliminary, week ended February 24. % Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
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There is no one ideal plastic material. Because of the variety of 


available plastic materials, each with clearly defined character- nti 
istics, the General Electric Company has installed facilities for out 
the manufacture of various types for molding and fabricating in of 
its five plants. Careful selection of the right material is all a 
important. 

Come to General Electric to be assured that the material upo 
recommended for your application will be selected from a vast - 
number of compounds and engineered for a process of manu- sign 
facture that will assure you of both sound material selection ee 
and the resultant economical plastic parts. From cold molding Feb. 
through compression, injection and laminating to low pressure “7 
molding, General Electric runs the gamut of plastics manufac- on i 
ture. G-E plasticians will give you the benefit of impartial i 
recommendations. For further information write Section D-3, polic 
General Electric Co., One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 74 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, ~— 


NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. wage 
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A G-E Plastic technician KNOWS plastics, 
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Little Steel Formula Sticks 


Emphatic stand taken by NWLB’s public members is 
based upon figures indicating hourly wage rates have kept 
ahead of living costs. What unions will do is next question. 


Last week the National War Labor 
Board reached the end of its tether. It 
could delay no longer an unequivocal 
answer to labor’s insistent demand for 
a change in the Little Steel wage for- 
mula, yet it knew full well that the 
answer might be NWLB’s obituary. 
Speaking in effect for the board, the 
public members, who hold the balance 
of power between industry and labor 
representatives, delivered the answer— 
an unvarnished “‘No.” The public mem- 
bers defended the wage ceiling in a 
strong, voluminous report, and called 
upon the President to maintain it intact 
until the war ends. 
¢ Significant Timing—One of the most 
significant things about the NWLB 
public members’ report to the Presi- 
dent was its careful timing. Midnight, 
Feb. 17, was the deadline for members 
of C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers to 
send in their ballots in the referendum 
on revoking the no-strike pledge (BW— 
Jan.27'45,p94). Noon, Feb. 26, was the 
hour at which John L. Lewis’ wage 
policy committee met to draw up de- 
mands on the coal industry (BW —Feb. 
17°45,p98). The board’s public mem- 
bers released their 100-page negative 
answer to labor demands for raising the 
wage ceiling on Feb. 22. 

Keenly aware that their position 
would make votes against continuing the 
no-strike pledge in the nation’s most 
important war industry union, the pub- 
lic members held their words until the 
last U.A.W. member had posted a 
valid ballot. Yet eager to double-bar 
the door at which Lewis would soon be 
pounding, the public members felt im- 
pelled to make their decision known 
before Lewis presented his 1945 wage 
demands. 

* Firm, But Anxious—Certain that very 
little labor support for a wage stabiliza- 
tion policy based on the Little Steel 
formula can be salvaged, NWLB’s pub- 
lic representatives were nevertheless 
mxious to stir up as little trouble as 
Possible with the verbose document 
which labor finds bitter reading indeed. 

More than a year ago, the American 
Federation of Labor petitioned NWLB 
to review the equity of the Little Steel 
formula, which limits wage increases 
fo 15% above January, 1941, wage 


levels, and to seek authority to modify 
the formula. Authority to alter the 
Little Steel yardstick is not vested in 
NWLB. Under Executive Order 9328, 
issued on Apr. 8, 1943, the Little Steel 
formula is made national policy by 
presidential fiat and only the President 
or Congress can change it. But it was 
never possible that the President would 
act without NWLB recommendations. 
e A Bid for Prestige—When the A.F.L. 
first asked for a formal reconsideration 
of the formula, it was competing for a 
share of the credit which would attach 
to those who induced the board to de- 
mand the formula’s relaxation. At that 
time—with the steel case pending and 
the national election imminent-—it 


looked as though the formula would be 


washed out. But when Roosevelt won 
reelection without having to sacrifice 
the wage stabilization program, and 
when NWLB in case after case held to 
the formula, the A.F.L. petition x 


mained labor’s only real hope for get 
ting the wage ceiling lifted. 

The White House, too, found the 
petition and the study it had engendered 
very useful. Any labor committee which 
waited on the President with a plea for 
higher wages was told that the Presi 


dent’s hands were tied until the report 
on A.F.L.’s petition was received. Since 
so much importance was attached to it 


in high circles and since the report had 
apparently become labor’s last chanc: 
to get across-the-board wage increases 
before V-E Day, the words of NWLB’ 
public members were eagerly awaited 
e How It Boils Down—What NWLB’s 
public members say in 100 heavily doc- 
umented pages can be boiled down to 
a simple declaration that wages hav 
done better than keep pace with the 
cost of living, hence no relaxation of 
the formula is justified. 

In so deciding, any one of a number 


HOW TO GET ALONG WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


At the Mexico City conference, three key figures—(right to left) Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, ]r., Assistant Secretary of State Nelson Rockefeller, 
and Dr. Joaquin Fernandez, Chilean foreign minister—demonstrate thc 
cooperation that the U.S. seeks to apply on a hemispheric basis. This week 
Stettinius introduced the conference's diplomatic piece de resistance. It was an 
economic charter of the Americas—a series of recommendations for transi- 
tion of the wartime Good Neighbor program to a peacetime footing, raising 
the standard of living, assuring equitable treatment of foreign businesses, and 
the promulgation of free enterprise throughout the Latin-American nations. 
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THE LITTLE STEEL CONTROVERSY 


As NWLB labor members see it 


As NWLB public members see it 
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In support of their contention that the Little Steel formula should not be 
abrogated at this time, National War Labor Board public members cited 
figures to show that wages increased more rapidly than the cost of living’ 
between January, 1941, and October, 1944. The series they used was admit- 
tedly a compromise between industry and labor viewpoints: average straight- 
time hourly earnings adjusted for interindustry shifts, and the cost of living as 
determined by the President’s committee (BW—Nov.25’44,p116). NWLB's 
labor members, in their dissent, claimed that the only fair wage statistic is 
scheduled occupational wage rates. Although they cited no alternate cost-of- 
living figure, they have in the past been vehement in their support of the 
Meany-Thomas cost-of-living report of a year ago (BW—Feb.5’44,p94) which 
showed living costs to be up 43.5% as of that time. For the purpose of this 
chart, the Meany-Thomas figure has been adjusted upward to correspond with 
the increase in the official Bureau of Labor Statistics index during the past year. 


of yardsticks were available to the board. 
There were, for example, three well- 
known measurements of the cost of 
living: the official Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index, which shows living costs 
up 25.4% over January 1941-October 
1944 period which NWLB was study- 
ing; the Meany-Thomas report on living 
costs, which organized labor sponsors 
and claims as the most valid measure- 
ment, showing living costs up about 
47%; and the President’s Committee 
on the Cost of Living report (worked 
up by a group of economists) showing 
living costs to have risen 29.4%. 
NWLB took the latter figure as its 
standard and measured it against the 
36.7% increase in average straight-time 
hourly earnings, statistically adjusted to 
discount the movement of workers into 
the higher paid war industries (chart). 
Overtime bonuses were not taken into 
account. 
¢ Looking Into the Future—In consid- 
ering what should be the level of post- 
war wages, the report states: ““The cost- 
of-living adjustments of the Little Steel 


16 


formula will have to give way to wage 
and price adjustments which definitely 
raise the general level of real wages.” 
But, for the present, the board’s public 
members do not recommend any iheree 
in wage policy or its administration. 

Brief, but bitter, dissents to the pub- 

lic members’ report have been filed by 
both A.F.L. and C.1.0. Both organiza- 
tions promise more detailed rebuttals. 
These will undoubtedly attack the pub- 
lic members’ figures on wages and living 
costs. 
e Labor's Contention—Labor has al- 
ways maintained that the only true gage 
of wages is basic hourly rates, and that 
the best cost-of-living guide is the 
Meany-Thomas report (BW —Feb.5’44, 
p94). On these scales, earnings have 
risen a fraction less than 20% in man- 
ufacturing industries since January, 
1941, while living costs have gone up 
about 47% (chart). 

But régardless of the form or focus 
of the verbal battling that is now get- 
ting under way, the important question 
is what will organized labor do about 


the board’s rebuff. The unions do no 
yet seem prepared to torpedo the tg. 
partite arrangement of settling \\artin 
labor disputes by withdrawing t! cir rep, 
resentatives from NWLB. 

They may, however, demanc—as the 
price of their continued particip ‘tion o, 
the board—that the President a» point , 
new crew of public members to replace 
Chairman William H. Davis ind hig 
colleagues. 


Curfew Rings 


Entertainment industry 
generally observes midnight 
closing request. New York and 
Reno are hardest hit. 


The nation’s night life went down for 

the count this week when Director of 
War Mobilization James F. Byrmey 
“request” that night clubs, theaters, 
and all other public and private amuse. 
ment places close at midnight became 
effective Monday. 
e Shock for Reno—Hardest hit—because 
they have always been widest open- 
were New York, the nation’s biggest 
city, and Reno, “the biggest little city 
in the world.” New York may be the 
entértainment capital, but ever since it 
was founded in 1854, Reno, “the 24 
hour town,” has had a business policy 
of never locking the doors of its saloons 
and gambling houses. 

Other whoopee centers aren’t wal- 
loped so hard. “The West Coast has 
had a midnight curfew on liquor sales 
since the beginning of the war, and 
night clubs in Miami, Fla., have op- 
erated under a local 1 a.m. closing order. 

On the whole, organizations and indi- 

viduals concerned in running the na- 
tion’s 400,000 barrooms took the 
closing order in good grace. Bars were 
most affected; theaters, sports arenas, 
dance halls, and other such amusement 
centers usually close by midnight any- 
way. 
e Respite for New York—Complice 
tions involved in clamping a curfew on 
a city the size of New York, where 
entertainment is a major industry, 
brought a week of easy enforcement for 
necessary “adjustments,” but full and 
complete compliance will be expected 
by Mar. 5, according to a statement 
issued by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
and the local office of the War Mar- 
power Commission. 

To facilitate enforcement by putting 
the full strength of local law behind the 
federal “request,” LaGuardia callea 4 
special meeting of the New York City 
Council to amend the administrative 
code to make the city’s closing hours 
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with Byrnes’ ideas for the ° ‘ . Board, the stalling of Lewis’ application 
spn the eaibegeacy. The mayor Lewis Bids Again to re-enter the APL. and nn ccmale 
suggested state action to revise j . tion of balloting by the C.1.0. United 
ps for liquor sales to harmonize with Soft coal strike notice seen aoa oe on 5s seer the 
] program. , : argest union in the nation should con 
ony hy Sails—New York night as first strategic move for real tinue to adhere to the no-strike pledge 

; which fear the loss of one-third showdown May 1, when an- __ became of secondary importance. 
ehalf of their normal revenue, are ar . However dramatic the maneuver may 

ng measures to weather the storm [fhracite pact also expires. be, the filing of the strike notice does 

pruning staffs, cutting the number x a _ hot require Lewis to go through with 
oor shows, and in some cases con- With a characteristically dramatic the proposed strike vote. ‘Those in- 
ing to restaurants (which are not maneuver, John L. Lewis again has formed about coal negotiations believe 
ted by the ruling if they do not pushed himself into the forefront of that Lewis will, as he did two years 

» liquor). the labor movement at a time when it ago under similar circumstances, post 

eno’s chief worry is that the Cin- is seething because of the Administra- pone his strike threat for 30 days in 

| ila law may cost the town its attrac- _ tion’s firm refusal to modify the national return for a government promise to 
usiry for outsiders. Reno is the Mecca wage policy while the war with Germany make any adjustment retroactive to the 
night possibly the greatest nonlocal busi- is in progress (page 15). date of contract expiration. 

/ in the world. Last year Reno, with ¢ Strike of Promotion—His action in  e Position for a Showdown—With this 
and e 25,000 population, had 14,182 filing a 30-day strike notice under the _ first triumph under his belt, Lewis would 
iages, 6,553 divorces. Connally-Smith act for 390,000 soft then be in a better position to force a 
eno Gets Locks—Locks have been coal miners to trumpet his demands for __ real showdown on May 1 when anthra 
on Reno doors that have never been concessions that would, if granted in cite contracts also will have expired. 

d before. Of some 80 clubs, 37 full, leave the national wage policy badly An almost insuperable administrative 
had a policy of staying open con- _ battered had the effect of drawing burden is placed on the National Labor 
pously. The oe usually closed only _ attention to his cause even before nego- Relations Board by the filing of the 
he early morning hours when busi- _ tiations with the nation’s coal operators notice. To avoid a public admission 

s dropped off. actually got under way—a master stroke _ that the government is not in a position 
nly three times in Reno’s history of promotion. to operate effectively the machinery of 

: its clubs closed and then for only Automatically, the current outbreak the antistrike law, these alternatives 
hours each time. The first closing Of war plant strikes, C.I.O. threats to present themselves: (1) for the govern 

, fmpe in March, 1932, out of respect to withdraw from the National War Labor ment to play Lewis’ game and force the 

1 ci . Fred B. Balzar, who had died. In 

be the qt the clubs closed during the funeral 

ince it pet: Key Pittman. Last year they 
he 24. posted D-Day. A disgruntled Reno 
policy bier this week expressed the senti- 
aloons ae’ Of @ Segment of the population 

, en he remarked, “Look what it’s go- 

to do to our stomachs. Reno eats 

ikfast in the afternoon.” 

enerally Accepted—Reno club own- 

agued that the order cannot possi- 

re op help the war effort because most of 
order Me” «C™Ployees are medically _dis- 
| indi. ese’. War__veterans, women (BW— 
| v.18'44,p21), or over-age men. Of 
three biggest clubs, the Palace, 
ich has been operating 50 years, em- 
vs women and 20 war veterans; 
rold’s has 15 veterans and women; 
the 25-year-old Bank Club has 50 
cans in its employ but no women. 

\ithough. some saloon operators take 
view that the whole thing is an 

idious move on the part of drys to 

ustry, |e’ PMohibition back on the country, 
at for ae 28008 officially cited for the cur- 
| and (f° Save coal used in heating and 
, providing electricity—were generally 
pec epted. Princi al blame was laid at 
ardia a" L:, Lewis’ door by those who ac- 

Man- pted the explanation that it was neces- 
to conserve dwindling coal stock- 

S against the possibility of a work 

ppage in the mines when the United 

ne Workers’ wage contract expires 
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GIANT'S REJUVENATION 


Like those on automobiles, the 7-ft. 
tires used on big earth-moving ma- 
chines are being retreaded when worn. 
Biggest of these ever processed at 
Akron’s Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
is the size 24.00x32 undergoing pre- 
liminary inspection (left). Declared 
sound, then cleaned, and buffed, the 
1,685-Ib. “shoe” gets a camelback 
band—enough rubber to recap 60 auto 
tires (right). Final step takes place in 
a huge curing mold where old and 


iplica- 
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= - 1. The order will also undoubtedly new rubber are vulcanized together 
sive ft’ ME manpower to essential occu- and a new tread formed before the 
ours Me tire emerges ready for work (below). 
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FACTORIES AT PEAK 


Manufacturers’ Shipments 


160 


of Dollors 
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Manufacturers’ dollar shipments last 
year went up only 5% above 1943, 
compared with the rapid expansion of 
earlier war years. For the first time 
durable goods rose less sharply than 
nondurables. While war output hit its 
peak and munitions prices fell off, 
such “soft goods” as food, petroleum, 
and chemicals increased, and their 
prices generally tended to go up. In- 
deed, after correction for price rises, 
1944 physical shipments of goods may 
not even have exceeded the 1943 total. 


operators to promise retroactivity, or (2) 
cut the whole thing short by taking over 
the mines, forestalling the strike vote. 

It seemed clear that Lewis felt that 

the government would be too timid to 
prejudice him and institute immediate 
seizure, thereby invoking criminal anti- 
strike penalties. He protested that he 
was only filing the strike notice to pro- 
tect his legal interests. 
e The Government’s Course—Barring 
unexpected concessions by the opera- 
tors, it seemed clear that the govern- 
ment would eventually be forced to seize 
the mines and set about to decide the 
controversy through the NWLB. Then, 
as always, Lewis would pin his hopes 
on efforts to divide the government 
agencies and the operators to gain con- 
cessions. 

Associates of Lewis maintain that the 
Administration has been at work for 
weeks building a wall around the miners 
and consider it understandable enough 
that Lewis should systematically set out 
to tear it down. U.M.W. officials believe 
that Economic Stabilization Director 


Fred M. Vinson’s insistence that the 
National War Labor Board cannot 
approve “fringe” wage demands in cases 
where they force the granting of price 
increases was directed at coal mine nego- 
tiations. 

Since the steelworkers received con- 

cessions estimated to be worth 5¢ to 8¢ 
an hour through the “fringe” route, the 
miners have made no secret of their 
intention to load down their wage de- 
mands with “fringe” items. 
e With R to Shortage—The re- 
cent fuss about coal shortage, which 
came largely from James F. Byres’ side 
of the White House rather than from 
the Solid Fuels Administration, ap- 
peared to the miners to be aimed at 
them. 

Lewis said that the various conserva- 
tion steps suggested by Byrnes (brown- 
out, curfew, and a request to house- 
holders to reduce home heat to 68 de- 
grees) were designed apparently “to 
gery the American people into 

ostile and embittered attitude toward 
the mine workers.” 

A coal strike of one day’s duration 
would cost the nation two million tons 
of coal. The brownout—most tangible 
of the conservation measures—would save 
only two million tons of coal in a year. 
Current coal requirements, as an- 
nounced, are high enough to absorb the 
estimated 40,000,000-ton stockpile in a 
few months. However, cutbgcks of any 
consequence would ease materially the 
coal supply situation. 
e The Basic Wage Question—Recent 
issuance by the NWLB of the report 
urging President Roosevelt to stick to 
the Little Steel formula until reconver- 
sion gets under way (page 15) appeared 
to head off the usual mine worker de- 
mand for higher basic hourly wage rates. 
But, even here was a distinct possibility 
that Lewis outsmarted the government. 

In the report is a promise that the 
board will consider plans and agreements 
ances by management and labor to 

andle reconversion problems. Roosevelt 
has said that he favors a program of in- 
creasing wage rates when weekly pay 
envelopes are cut by curtailing overtime 
work. Keystone of Lewis’ reconversion 
program is a shorter work day in the 
mines at no reduction in pay. 

The complicated formula finally 
worked out after four coal strikes to gov- 
ern mine wages until Apr. 1, 1945, calls 
for a basic wage of $1 an hour for time 
spent actually mining coal. A rate of 
67¢ an hour is paid for an arbitrary aver- 
age of 45 minutes’ travel time to and 
from miners’ underground working 

laces each day, making total compen- 
sation $8.50 for nine hours underground 
including a 15-minute lunch period. 
@ Peacetime Objective—For peacetime, 
the miners have been shooting for an 


eight-hour day undergrownd~ip, 
seven hours of actually mining «, 
minutes’ travel time (which wa 
cut from 45 minutes by the driv. 
new shafts and the installation » 
equipment), and 30 minutes fo; 
paid for at $8.50 a day or more. 


If Lewis could put even part g in 
program across in a contract t)| 
effect when hours of work are te ent F 


he would be breaking ground {; 
labor. Meanwhile, he 7! Ligh ho 
getting substantial “fringe” conoe 
The demand that miners receiy 
pay for travel time—worth possibly ¢ 
a week, allowing for a six-day oye, 
operation—will not encounter oppog 
from the public, which was unde, 
impression that miners already reg 
full pay for travel time as a result ¢ 
tlement of the four strikes. 
Other fringe demands which my 
pressed vigorously include a demanj 
shift differentials, increased vacat; 
pay for explosives and compensation 
equipment not covered by the NW, 
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A.F.L. Miners State Terms Ii prict 
Progressive Mine Workers ¢ a 8 
America, A.F.L. rival of John Li” ye 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers, ye 
enter scale negotiations with th pee 
Coal Producers Assn. of Illinoj rt 
with an offer of a continuing tha 
strike pledge and demands whic. sha 
include a flat $3 increase in the pan 
present rate of $7 for a seven-how + face 
day. The, Illinois negotiations wil buy 
ultimately affect miners not onli py s 
in Illinois’ but in Kentucky and er | 


North Dakota, about 25,000 al 
told. 11°44 
While a scale convention of thei they 
P.M.W.A. offered to continue if oth 
wartime no-strike pledge, it Hid th 
tained its “privilege to strike as a 
final resort if all possible channel 
of adjustment have been e 
hausted.” 
e Other demands made for the 
guidance of contract negotiator 
include a five-day week and six 
hour day for the postwar period in- 
stead of the present five-day week 
and seven-hour day. The union 
also asked payment by operators 0! 
hospitalization and medical costs 
for miners and families. 
President John Marchiando 0! 
P.M.W.A. denounced “intimids 
tion on the part of government 
officials to indicate there is 4 
threatened coal shortage at the 
time miners are preparing to nego 
tiate new contracts with oper 
tors.” 
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Price agency suggests im- 


ation of 
‘cs for jf oments in control law but 
more. ‘ 
> part ylmtt insist On them unless 
tract tp wers are menaced. 
are Ted) ent po e 
ahi lingress and the OPA warmed up 
; = annual fight over extension of 
, te srice-wage stabilization law this 
tery with the opening of hearings wd 
day aa he Senate Banking NS Currency 
aeteall mittee. oy ae 
rr Bie the present time, a majority in 
is ol ess seems favorably disposed to- 
. “ OPA and a —— continuance of 
“Sut Ce in substantially its present form 


Feb.17'45,p7). OPA would like 
s months’ extension, carrying the 
which expires June 30, through 
Congress is unlikely to vote 
than a one-year extension. 

position Wanes—In previous years 
fessional opposition to OPA has 
red in the powerful farm bloc 
) was chronically dissatisfied with 
pricing of foods and other agri- 
al commodities. 

is year, farm bloc leaders have 
s recognized that farm prices have 
just about as high as possible, and 
are more concerned with price 
(in the form of government sup- 
) than with price ceilings. ‘They 
e that if price control were to get 
hand this late in the war, farmers 
t face inflated prices on the things 
buy, while farm income is pulled 
by surpluses. Price Administrator 
et Bowles has been assiduously 
ating farm bloc support (BW— 
11'44,p8). 

they cannot count on farm bloc 
other groups which may seek to 
d the price law will have hard 
ing. 

ategy Modified—Although OPA 
d like to ask for amendments bol- 
ng the present law, officials have 
reluctant to press their advantage 
car of opening the door to a gen- 
free-for-all. Last week Bowles told 
press that OPA would lie low, ask- 
ily for a simple extension. 

ce then, OPA has modified its 
ty. Prodded by labor and con- 
groups and by the advice of off- 
who think that OPA will gain 
do onal bargaining room by making 
mid Mitive demands on Congress, Bowles 
iment M@ared a memorandum for the Senate 
'S 4 mittee which lists the points on 
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LIVING SIGNBOARD FOR AVIATORS 


One of the world’s biggest advertising signs is the living air marker at the 
Studebaker proving ground near South Bend, Ind. The sign, outlined by pine 
trees, is a half-mile long; and each letter is 300 ft. deep. Planted about eight 
years ago to identify the big automotive testing area, the marker only recently 
has grown to the point where it can be clearly discerned from high altitude. 


Congress for weakening amendments. 
But if Congress shows no disposition 
to tamper with the law, OPA will not 
press its demands. 

e Disaster Clause Feared—The principal 
change OPA would like to make in the 
law is elimination of the Bankhead 
amendment which was tacked on last 
summer. The amendment undertook to 
boost cotton textile prices to help Con- 
gress’ efforts to push raw cotton to 
parity. 

After ducking control of commercial 
rents for months, OPA has reluctantly 
come around to the view that they 
should be curbed because they are be- 
ginning to press on prices. Some officials 
also think Congress should slap a lid on 
land values. 

OPA would like to rub out the “dis- 
aster clause” which requires increases in 
fresh fruit and eg prices to com- 
pensate growers for short crops. This 
provision has already caused trouble in 
controlling the cost-of-living index, and 
such a major disaster as a_ general 
drought next summer could make it a 
real menace. 

e Agency Answers Foes—OPA will be 
willing to forego all these changes, how- 
ever, to avoid a batch of new restrictive 
amendments. Officials remember that it 
looked as though they had a Hye 
chance to bring the law through un- 
scathed last time, until special interest 


groups crowded in at the last minute. 

OPA is getting ready to combat 
charges of “profit control.” Retailers are 
expected to bring up this issue when 
they complain of the squeeze on their 
margins (BW —Feb.10’45,p85). Bowles 
and his aides are again taking their story 
to Congress in a series of elaborate 
charts (some 159 all told), and these 
charts have been drawn with an eye to 
answering the specific attacks OPA an- 
ticipates. 

Among them is a set purporting to 
show that no group in our economy has 
really been end affected by price 
control. One points out that the average 
weekly take-home pay of factory work- 
ers has increased from $29.58 in 1941 
(last year before price control) to $46 in 
1944; another that farm income before 
taxes has gone up from $6,694,000,000 
in 1941 to $12,300,000,000 in 1944; 
still another that corporate income in 
the same period has risen from $14,- 
400,000,000 to $24,800,000,000 before 


taxes, from $7,300,000,000 to $10,000,- 


000,000 after taxes. 

Organized labor is expected to cam- 
paign actively for more and stronger 
price controls, and this may restrain 
some opponents of price control who 
might otherwise open up the law for 
general revision. The C.1.O. has already 
called for “reenactment of the price 
control act without last year’s weakening 


19 


amendments and with strengthening 
amendments to be proposed by the 
C.1.0.” 

Labor may also start a drive against 
the wegn-ctdhiiiestion provisions of the 
act, but the general labor view seems to 
be that it is better not to give the 
present Congress a chance to legislate 
on wages. 

@ Teeth for NWLB?—War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson would like to make the Na- 
tional War Labor Board’s rulings en- 
forceable in the courts—they are now 
merely “advisory”—and such a provision 
_ might be added to the stabilization law. 


New Meat Plan 


WFA revises subsidy rules 
in effort to divert more meat to 
armed services. Civilians are not 
likely to get a better break. 


To channel more meat to military use, 
and incidentally to reduce black market 
volume, the War Food Administration 
is trying a new technique. 

Effective whenever a company’s ac- 
counting period starts since the last 
week in February, the government will 
pay subsidy to a nonfederally inspected 
ee on no more than 50% as many 

ogs as he slaughtered in corresponding 
periods of 1944, and 100% as many cat- 
tle and calves. 
e Army Must Come First—If a packer 
can’t collect the subsidy, theoretically he 
won't be in the market, and more meat 
animals will be diverted from unin- 
spected to inspected plants. Thus fed- 
era] set-asides would catch meat which, 
if produced in uninspected slaughter- 
houses, would be ineligible for govern- 
ment purchase. The bald fact is that 
set-aside rules and other previous regu- 
lations have recently failed to provide 
enough meat to fill Army hs Navy 
needs, and Washington unequivocally 
intends to get enough for the military. 

WFA’s program, aimed at bringing 
more meat into the inspected plants, 
also piously protests a desire to correct 
geographic inequalities in civilian meat 

‘supply arising because noninspected 
meat may not legally cross state lines. A 
few scarcity areas may conceivably get a 
little more meat under this new regu- 
lation, but packers seem a little vague 
on how total civilian supplies can be 
increased if the principal objective of 
the order is to get more meat for the 
Army. 

e Black Market Inducement—Restrict- 
ing uninspected packers’ subsidized hog 
kill to 50% of last year is not so toug 


A new kind of subway, right out of 

futuristic Buck Rogers comic strips 
but nailed down by sober engineering 
study, is being planned in Detroit 
and Akron. 
e On Moving Belts—The only resem- 
blance of the subway to orthodox in- 
stallations is that it would move 
underground. The means of travel 
would not be trains, but rather a 
broad steel and rubber conveyor 
belt, carrying seats on endless lines 
of sled-like conveyances : traveling 
constantly at 30 m.p.h. 

Passengers would board and leave 

this riding belt, a lineal descendant 
of the old moving sidewalk concept, 
by means of a boarding belt traveling 
parallel to it. The riders would step 
onto this outside belt while it was 
motionless, hold hand rails or stand 
in stalls as it accelerated to a speed 
equal to that of the continuously 
moving belt, then step from one 
to the other. They would leave by 
reversing the process. 
e@ $2,000,000 a Mile~The Detroit 
Dept. of Street Railways and the 
Detroit Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion developed the idea from pat- 
ents held by a D. S. R. man, Her- 
man Taylor. Consultation has been 
under way for several months with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Conveyor-Belt Subway Planned for Detroit 


Cost of the new type of unde 
ground transportation would ‘ 
around $2,000,000 a mile, about 4, 
same as for an orthodox subway. Rs 
once installed, maintenance’ go, 
might be far lower than on stands, 
subways. 7 

Detroit has in mind a north ap 
south route from downtown to ¢. 
state fair grounds, a distance 
approximately eight miles. Ty, 
belts each 16 mi. long would }, 
required—more than three times ty 
length of the 9.6-mi. material cop, 
veyor belt built by Goodyear for 
Shasta Dam in 1940. ~ 
e Federal Funds Sought—' he board. 
ing belts would stop every 40 or § 
sec., whichever cycle is found mog 
feasible, and would be motionles 
for 30 sec. to permit loading ani 
unloading. Closing of entry doos 
would automatically start the bel 
in motion. A year’s engineering x 
search is needed to work out safet 
and design considerations. 

Detroit doesn’t have $30,000,() 
or more available for such an in 
stallation, but has hopes of tapping 
federal funds. Sponsors of the project 
believe that its novelty—coupled with 
figures and models to prove that it 
will work—would prove irresistible to 
Washington. 


as it looks, because total marketings of 
hogs are currently 50% to 55% of 1944. 
The packer who has no federal inspec- 
tion can, if he wishes, apply for subsidy 
on his 50%, and have no difficulty in 
collecting from eager black market re- 
tailers an equivalent sum or more on his 
unsubsidized over-kill. 

Trade realists see no probability that 

the new rule will cut the tonnage of 
pork that moves through black market 
channels. By now meat and livestock 
economists recognize that the black 
market will always get as much as it 
can pay for. The new subsidy rule can- 
not affect costs enough to make a major 
difference. 
e Pork Chops Will Be Scarce—The 
shortage of pork for civilians is right 
now a little tighter than it might have 
been. Packers did not expect so great 
a decrease in hog supply as has struck 
in recent weeks. Hence the industry 
generally made government commit- 
ments that are greater in tonnage than 
the required percentage set-asides. 

This condition should clear up within 
a few weeks—but don’t expect plentiful 
pork chops or bacon. Pork shortage will 


pinch tighter all summer. The set. 
requires about 60% of total pork p 
duction, and this consists chiefly of 

choicer cuts. 

¢ Beef Is Easier Now—Packers ag 
that the new subsidy rule will not 

black marketing. They are no more o 
mistic about its probable effect on Ar 
supplies, since most noninspected pat 
ers were operating at high levels all | 
year. 

Anyhow, the Army feels good ab 
the volume of beef it is gettu 
Throughout February, Corn Belt sto 
yards have received huge runs of go 
grade cattle. 

However much this pleases the m 
tary, it has packers worried. They 
that farmers calculate that they cam 
clear their costs on further feeding 
current cattle ceilings, hence are st 
ping their animals now. If this pessi™ 
tic size-up is accurate, the short 1 
of cattle and the beef shortages wi 
are normal in August even of pt 
years may start a good deal carlier 


1945, and beef will be scarcer 


western grassfed cattle start coming 
early fall. 
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UNRRA Gets Ready to Roll 


France, Belgium, and the Netherlands drop self-sufficiency 


sta 


ad, and United Nations relief agency at last gets green light 


for emergency assistance in liberated nations. 


Considerations of sovereignty, pres- 
tige, and protocol have been submerged 
py the threats of starvation and political 
turmoil which now haunt the leaders of 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
These countries have finally turned for 
sid to the United Nations Relief & Re- 
habilitation Administration. 
eSelfSuficiency Fails—At Atlantic 
City, birthplace of UNRRA, these well- 
heeled nations (and later Norway) 
tumed a proud and chilly back on the 
infant international agency created to 
minister to war-ravished peoples. It was 
all right for the “poor Greeks” and 
Yugoslavs to tum to UNRRA; but 
the rich western European states were 
jealous of intervention, sure of their 

wer, and anxious to sustain authority 
by holding the reins of relief and re- 
habilitation. 

But each of these governments, as 
it endeavored to procure and dis- 
tribute civilian relief, was confronted 
with forces it could not master: 
shortages of supply, of authority, and of 
shipping. This week in Washington 
the UNRRA Council agreed to rush 
emergency relief goods into western 
Europe from stockpiles in the United 
Kingdom. 

With this decision, UNRRA came 
into its own. Until now it has been one 
of the most misunderstood and oft- 
maligned of intergovernmental agencies. 

Actually UNRRA has suffered no 
more violently from the birth pangs of 
organization than most wartime national 
agencies; it has had fewer internecine 
rows, pulled fewer boners, and hewn 
closer to objectives than many another 
agency. 

*For Emergencies Only—-UNRRA’s 
job cannot be understood until multiple 
misconceptions have been dispersed: 

(1) UNRRA is not an American- 
dominated agency, even though more 
than two-thirds of its funds come from 


‘themselves.” 


smoothly under a mission headed by 
S. M. Keeny, a veteran of the American 
Relief Administration of World War 
fame. 

(3) UNRRA cannot operate until it 
has been authorized to do so by the 
military and governmental authority of 
a liberated area. Thus it was barred 
from western Europe by the self-sufh- 
cient stand of the local governments 
(except for UNRRA missions invited by 
the military); it entered Greece by mili- 
tary request; it is working with the mili- 
tary in Yugoslavia; it is readying a mis- 
sion to follow relief goods en route to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

(4) By its charter UNRRA cannot 
do more than “help people to help 
It cannot help those who 
have not asked for help. It normally 


has no relief responsibility until after 
a nominal six-month military period dur- 
ing which relief is provided by the Army 
civil affairs branch (G-5). It cannot ex- 
tend more than emergency short-term 
aid—no industrial rebuilding, no TVA’s, 
no tampering with time-worn economic 
patterns. 

© Operations Restricted—But despite all 
these limitations, UNRRA has done an 
admirable job. It has even entered 
liberated areas with Allied military 
forces, although the first experiment at 
jumping the gun in this way was a 
tragic mistake. 

UNRRA sent 113 workers into 
Greece with the British troops, since the 
country had been evacuated by the 
Germans and hostilities had ceased. But 
the civil warfare in Athens and environs 
resulted in the wounding of nine 
UNRRA workers and the death of 
one; on the advice of military authori- 
ties all but 40 UNRRA representatives 
were withdrawn. The remaining work- 
ers continued distribution of food and 
clothing in noncombat zones. UNRRA 
has delivered hundreds of thousands of 
tons of food to Greece (while, up to 
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LOOPHOLE FOR NEW DEVELOPMENT 


the U. S. It is an instrument of 44 
United Nations. Its Director General— 
former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York—has put aside American 
allegiance to become an international 
scrvant, a world citizen. 

(2) UNRRA is not to be blamed for 
the unhappy destitution of Italy, for 
until last September UNRRA had no 
(esponsibility for relief in former enemy 
territory. Now its $50,000,000 mini- 
mum aid program in Italy (restricted to 
helping mothers and children) is rolling 


Real estate indicated by the broken line is said to be the largest tract of pri- 
vately owned property offered for redevelopment in Chicago’s downtown area 
since 1897. With recent purchases of three parcels of land, the 44,150-sq_.ft. 
plot was assembled by Chicago Title & Trust Co. to complete a 54-year buying 
program involving $2,798,152. The tract, bounded by N. Dearborn and 
W. Washington Sts., covers half a block—with the exception of one building 
(No. 1)—and includes the company’s present home. Later on the firm will 
move to new quarters (No. 2), and the entire tract will be clear for redevelop- 
ment, subject to the owner’s approval. Considered appropriate for this strategic 
spot are airline or bus terminals, department stores, or an amusement center. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 
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Munitions output continued to slide in January—in the face of a 1% rise in 
schedule—to the lowest point since late 1943, 7% down from the peak. 


Weather tied up transportation, causing absenteeism, and fuel and parts short- ° 


ages, compounding manpower troubles. In addition, the tie-ups temporarily 
dropped steel and components production, which will tend to depress war 
production itself over the next few months, when the total should rise perhaps 
10% to attain the scheduled June all-time peak. Though running an average 
of 4% below January schedules, output of critical munitions—“urgently” 
needed weapons—advanced 7% over production in December. 


shipments to 
000 tons). 


January, civilian suppl 
France totaled only 193, 

With the western European nations 
excluded—until the decision this week 


to permit emergency aid from UNRRA- 
owned stocks in Britain—the only other 
areas of operation were Italy (the $50,- 
000,000 minimum-aid project), Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
e Obstacles Overcome—UNRRA aid to 
Yugoslavia is on two levels. In advance 
of the termination of hostilities, Allied 
military chiefs asked UNRRA to assist 
with relief and an agreement was _— 
outlining areas of authority. An UN 
mission is now at work in Yugoslavia in 
liaison with the military. In prepara- 
tion for the second phase, negotiations 
with the de facto government of Y 
slavia to determine UNRRA’s role after 
the end of hostilities are now going on. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland invited 
UNRRA aid, but means of delivering 
the goods were lacking. An initial ship- 
ment of a few tons of medical aid was 
flown to Moscow from Britain and as- 
sured transit to eastern Czechoslovakia. 
This week, following a Soviet invita- 
tion to use the Rumanian ports of 
Galati and Constanta, UNRRA ship 
enough medical units to supply 100, 
ps for one month, with complete 
ospital setups including X-ray equip- 


ment and mobile medical-aid units. 
These are destined for the use of a 
Czech medical mission already in the 
field; UNRRA observers will follow to 
work in both Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 

e Funds oe Slowly—Before UNRRA 
was p to act in any capacity.a lot 
had to be scpumpliched. Relief plan- 
ning had started several years ago in 
London, and the study of requirements 
and supply was continued by UNRRA 
for months before the agency swung 
into action. 

UNRRA’s operating funds came 
slowly—even the U. S. took nine months 
to appropriate 60% of its quota, and 
tied strings to 45% of that. So far, some 
30 noninvaded countries have set aside 
$1,800,000,000 to UNRRA’s account. 
The goal exceeds $2,000,000,000. Be- 
cause the bulk of UNRRA’s require- 
ments is noncritical (such. as cotton 
and wheat) or semiperishable (such as 
milk and flour), and can be procured 
quickly, actual expenditures have been 
small although large sums have been 
earmarked for specific purposes. 

e Supply Task Is Complex—UNRRA’s 
problems of procurement, stockpiling, 
shipment overseas, and final distribution 
are all complicated. For one thing, 
90% of each country’s money contribu- 


tion is, by agreement, to b 
supplies in that country. ‘|| 
shopping in 30-odd nations, 
perately conscious of wartim< 
of civilian goods and equally 
move war-accumulated surplu 

For goods in short supply 

must turn to the U. S.-Bntish, 
combined boards, and compet: 
needs of the military, civilia: 
port claimants at the nationa 
each country. 
e Needs Geared to War—As a 
agency UNRRA must scheduk 
far in advance. Its programs ; 
on estimates of country-by-cowntry re. 
quirements calculated in six-month 
blocks extending over a period of 18 
months following liberation. Its sched- 
ules are inevitably keyed to the wars 
progress. 

Consequently, allocations from sup. 

plies in the United States, or Canada, or 
the United Kingdom may be ticketed 
for UNRRA and then returned to the 
national pool if they are not lifted by 
UNRRA for delivery to a freed area, 
Some goods of a noncritical nature can 
be stockpiled. Some others, requiring 
time to fabricate (such as locomotives, 
mobile repair units, and farm imple. 
ments), must be ordered long w 
they are needed. 
e Worldwide in Scope—From the start 
UNRRA has surveyed relief needs ona 
worldwide basis, and its programs are 
keyed to these over-all requirements to 
assure equitable distribution among 
needy countries. Consequently, even 
the programs of countries paying their 
own way (such as Frarice and Belgium) 
are studied by UNRRA. The supply 
section of UNRRA advises the com- 
bined boards on whether these requests 
are justifiable or likely to infringe upon 
available supplies for other areas to be 
liberated later. 

In fact UNRRA has helped the pay- 

ing countries. It has procured for them 
$75,000,000 of relief goods and trans- 
ferred to them an additional $30,000, 
000 of goods from its stockpiles. 
#@ War Refugees Aided—But UNRRA's 
activities do not end with the planning, 
procurement, and distribution of relief 
goods. A multilateral agreement be- 
tween the United Nations has put in 
UNRRA’s lap the job of returning mil- 
lions of displaced persons to their home- 
lands, and at the frantic request of 
Allied military chiefs UNRRA missions 
are already at work in Europe. 

Ten days ago UNRRA, which now 
employs only about 2,000 persons for 
all its operations, was asked by Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, to send 1,200 workers to staff 
100 refugee centers in Germany. | hiere 
are some 9,000,000 foreigners in the 
Reich today and many are crossing to 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE’ PAST CALLS THE TURN 


NoT EVERYTHING is unpredictable in 
this crazily spinning world. Past post- 
war years tell us some of the things 
that can be expected in the future— 
and even immediately. 

One of these may well give busi- 
nessmen valid concern. It is the dislo- 
cations that come with peace. The ter- 
mination of jobs. The finding of new 
ones. The re-scaling of incomes. And, 


on the record of the past, the seem- 
ingly inevitable increase in losses due 
to the dishonesty of employees. 

To meet this threat to American 
business, The Maryland offers a pro- 
gram of postwar security against em- 
ployee dishonesty—and makes it avail- 


 — saree: oO 
PROGRAM FOR 


POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 


~ — 


able to large and small employers 
right now. Under this program a busi- 
ness is protected immediately against 
losses due to dishonesty of any em- 
ployee, no matter who he may be. Easy 
to put into operation—and surpris- 
ingly economical—this Maryland pro- 
gram merits investigation. Ask any 
Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


They will be in the market for electrical 


appliances when available. Thousands of such timely 
facts are in The Journal's recent consumer study. 


SEVEN out of ten Portland home- 
makers say they do not expect big 
changes in _appliance design im- 
mediately after th 

like to have the designs of the future 
in their homes, but they’re more con- 
cerned with obtaining good ap- 
pliances just as soon after V-Day as 
possible. They’ve got their feet on 
the ground, money in their pockets, 
and definite ideas about their present 
and immediate postwar buying. 

The Oregon Journal can tell you 
almost all the intimate details of Mrs. 
Portland's buying habits . . . can 
give you a look at her current and 
postwar shopping list. These details 
came direct from the women of 
Portland themselves. 

Trained interviewers of R. L. Polk 
& Co.'s research staff visited every 
twentieth home in Portland, securing 
information for this down-to-earth 
census of Portland consumers. It is 
the inside story of the buying habits 
of Portland families. It contains 
hundreds of thousands of exciting 
facts about the Portland Market 
... Vital statistics about Portland 
families . . . their buying habits. . . 
their brand preferences. . . their post- 
war plans! It was made expressly 
for, and is available exclusively 
through the Oregon Journal.* 


e war. Sure, they'd. 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 
know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 

With the Oregon Journal as your 
advertising medium, you get inten- 
sive coverage in this important area. 


A NEWSPAPER IS PEOPLE! 


People make it! People read it! The Journal 
is Portland's favorite newspaper because 
the people who work on The Journal make it 
so. This newspaper is staffed by folks who, 
@s newspaper men and women, have a 
keen appreciation of their responsibility to 
the community. They are people with ideas 
and ingenuity, each day giving their best, 
spending their brains and energy freely, 
serving their fellow citizens by producing a 
first-class newspaper that has the con- 
fidence and admiration of the community. 


a DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afterncon and Sunday 
* 


Member .... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


“. 


Represented by REYNOLOS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
Wew York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisce, Les Angeles 


*A nole on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market. 


Texans in FEA’s Mohai: 


The Foreign Economic Ad: in. 
istration is trying to dump 7, \)0). 
000 Ib. of Turkish mohair pur. 
chased a couple of years ago when 
it was doing all sorts of «pre. 
clusive” buying to keep strategic 
materials from going to Germ iny. 

The mohair cost FEA $1 » jb. 
in Turkey and $2 a lb. additional 
for transportation and storage. 
FEA would be happy to unioad 
for 10¢ on the dollar, but may be 
stymied by Texas goat raisers who 
have been getting 70¢ a Ib. for 
domestic mohair. 

The Texas ranchers argue that 
FEA would be smart to hold the 
mohair a while longer, and _per- 
haps get double the present 1 EA 
asking price of 35¢ when auto 
makers get back into civilian pro- 
duction. 

Just now there’s a nice balance 
between the domestic mohair sup- 
ply and demand. The Texas grow- 
ers don’t want the balance upset 
and if FEA insists on unloading 
the Turkish mohair at give-away 
prices, the Lone Star ranchers will 
put pressure on Congress for a 
restrainer. After the war the U. S. 
may be an importer of mohair, 
and FEA could then cut its loss. 


Allied territory every day. Before 
UNRRA had caught its breath after 
this premature and unexpected demand 
(Germany is still quite a combat zone), 
SHAEF boosted its ante to 450 centers 
which will require the recruiting of be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 UNRRA work- 
ers. 
e Sanitation Supervised—Some 40,000 
refugees are already being cared for in 
UNRRA camps in North Africa, and 
last week another 3,000 were on their 
way from asylum in Switzerland. 
Since the revision of the Interna- 


_tional Sanitation Convention last year, 


UNRRA has taken over administration 
of the regulations and last month began 
a of the “Epidemiological 
nformation Bulletin,” a bimonthly re- 
port to health officers of all nations on 
the incidence and control of epidemic 
diseases. Experts from the Health Re- 
search Unit of the League of Nations 
have joined UNRRA’s staff to assist 
with the work. 
e Technical Aid Given—Among_ its 
many other activities, technical and en- 
ineering sections of UNRRA have 
n quietly at work preparing guide- 
books and manuals for distribution m 
liberated areas. These include instruc 
tions for remaking clothing, medical 
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MORE NURSES NEEDED! Ali women can help! Write Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
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._ When it comes to safety, strength, long life, all- UNITED STATES STEEL 


J en- (nd usefulness... you can’t beat steel. This is truer AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 


han research has rod ced i ANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
ie “bs a a os apes mam. COMPANY ~ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 


uide- fils, many of them developed in United StatesSteel cg iippurupinc & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
0 it Tbvratories, Someday these better steels will serve | comPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 


struc : San ; IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
‘Jical gpeWell in cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, = Far Sone cD STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


mobiles. When you buy such things, be sure tO gyrrep sTaTEs STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
1945 for the U-S-S Label. It’s the sign of good steel. CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button ....and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered — 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXxeCUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


NOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For free booklet mail coupon today! 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet C-8. 
Name 


Firm 
Add 


City. 
suusees: BUY MORE WAR BONDS! cassecce 


guides and instructions for labeling and 
using drugs, and technical guides for 
the reconstruction of damaged industrial 
and utility facilities. 

Of special interest to American and 
Allied businessmen, however, are the 
instruction booklets which will accom- 
pany machinery taken into Europe by 
UNRRA. Manufacturers and UNRRA 
technicians are preparing simple instruc- 
tions in French and English on the use 
of farm equipment and other types of 
machinery to be provided by the U. S., 
Canada, and Britain. The various na- 
tional governments will be expected to 
translate the instructions into the local 
language. Seed —= and farming in- 
formation are likewise being prepared 
by a technical staff working in London. 
e Ahead of Schedule—So far UNRRA 
has been asked to begin its work in a 
half-dozen areas well in advance of the 
scheduled date. It has not yet fallen 
down on the job. 

But Director General Lehman has ad- 
mitted now that the “planning stage”’ is 
almost. past. So UNRRA’s big job lies 
ahead. It remains to be seen whether 
an international agency can operate in 
the face of continuing supply shortages 
and shipping limitations—on which the 
military still has first call—-and accom- 

lish the task set for it by the United 
ations. 


Gird for Getawa 


Negotiations for me, 
of Belmont Radio and Raythe 
indicate preparations for |; 
start on radio production, 


Negotiations are under way fo 

combination, possibly within 60 gy 
of Belmont Radio Corp., ( cago, 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., whi oper 
plants at Newton and Waltham, \ 
A joint statement by the two 
panies last week confirmed rumon 
the plan. 
e Raytheon on Top?—Belmont, found 
in 1928, was one of the larger pre 
producers of private-label home », 
sets. Raytheon, also organized in }9 
ranked among the top four manuf 
turers of radio tubes. 

Putting these units together wo 
produce a formidable contender in 
scramble already developing for » 
war radio business. Final structure 
the combined company has not kk 
officially announced, but it scems p 
able that Raytheon will emerge on ¢ 
with Belmont as subsidiary. 

Combined sales of the two compan 
boomed by war contracts for wh 
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JEEPS TRY OUT FOR POSTWAR MARKETS 


Experimenting with a jeep that’s serving as a tractor are two men who 
interested in putting the famed little cars on farms after the war. They 
Charles E. Sorensen (left), president, and Ward M. Canaday, chairman 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., which produces jeeps. For experimental us¢ 
farming (BW —Sep.2’44,p19) some of the company’s ordinary jeeps have 
fitted with a tractor-like power take off at the rear of the chassis (abo 
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How many feet of tubing in a B-29? 
0 1,000 (1 5,000 0 2 miles 


Two miles. In assembling sections of tub- 
and pipe lines at a factory, production is 
tded, and costs are cut by bundling all sec- 
needed for a particular assembly with 
macel cloth tape (Jonflex). With this tape, 
entories can be maintained in terms of 
wmplete unit assemblies, no parts are lost 
misplaced, no time is wasted searching 
uough separate bins. 


Q Experts estimate our postwar foreign trade volume at: 
0 $2,000,000,000 [] $7,000,000,000 [ $12,000,000,000 


A. With devastated countries to be rebuilt, and new world markets 
opened up, postwar foreign trade may become a twelve-billion- 
dollar business within a few years. One of the most important 
sources of this income will be machinery and parts of various 


Do you know...? 


Quiz on timely production short-cuts— No. 13 
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kinds shipped overseas—and, in this respect, Permacel moisture- 
proof cloth tape (Utilitape) will play a vital role. Wartime experi- 
ence in packaging planes and tanks for overseas shipment proves 
that this tape is an ideal moisture-sealer for openings and vents. 
Protects metals of all kinds against corrosion, helps eliminate the 
need for reconditioning piants abroad, assures arrival of materials 
in perfect condition, ready for immediate use. 


Q. What's the world speed record for typing? 
C] 104 words per minute ([] 149 words 
C2 172 words 


A. The record, set in 1940, is 149 words per 
minute; the average secretary types about 50. 
On postwar typewriters, scientifically planned 
finishes—applied with spray gun and Permacel 
paper masking tape—will help cut glare and 
fatigue, increase accuracy and speed. Color 
separation painting of all kinds is quicker and 
easier with this Permacel tape. 


Q. The title of this widely discussed booklet 
refers to: 
CO) Tape 0 Electricity 
[] New-type wrench 


A. Pressure-sensitive tape. This free booklet 
shows how Permacel Industrial Tapes speed 
work and cut costs all along the production 
line. Illustrates many tape uses that may be 
helpful in your business. Write for your copy 
today: Dept. BW-13, Industrial Tape Corpo- 
ration, New Brunswick, N. J. 


IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet war and postwar needs. 


<4 ~Permacel Industrial Tapes 


NDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION * New Brunswick, N. J 


Makers of Texcel Tape 


**PERMACEL”’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Confidentially ...tt Shrinks 


Or so it seems to office managers 
these wartime days—that space in 
their well-ordered offices has great- 
ly shrunk. The painful illusion is 
due, of course, to overcrowding of 
personnel, lack of equipment and 
general dislocation of routine. But 
some relief is in sight! In the belp- 
ful person of— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 

Those learned letters after his name 
stand for “Doctor of Offices”. And 


that’s what he is—a man trained in 
straightening out office tangles and 
confusions. Doubtless he can help 
you—even though some of the 
equipment he might recommend 
isn’t being made in wartime. 

But send for him anyway. Ask for 
his help. No charge, of course. And 
ask for a copy of his useful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout”. 
Simply call your local Art Metal 
branch or dealer, or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#oa subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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Art Wet 
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4, 


Da mt 
| Wabash| 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


they expanded their plants, ore ex 
mated at $170,000,000 in 1° 4. p,. 
duction is currently at a ratc excey 
of $200,000,000 a year as aga st ¢)). 
345,000 in 1941. Raytheon » ide 4, 
greater gain; from $4,483,00 
to $37,747,000 in 1943, whil 
sales rose from $7,862,000 i: 
$24,000,000 in 1943. 

@ For Quick Start—Insiders sa: 
supply is the key to a quick g: 
postwar radio business. Man 
count on V-E Day to release 
for partial resumption of doricstic 
production, but tube supplies inay y. 
main tight as long as the wa 
Japan continues. 

The Raytheon-Belmont dea! is of , 
pattern with other recent mancuvers jp 
the industry to insure tube supplies 
when hostilities cease. Genera! Electric 
recently purchased the Ken-Rad tube 
plant at Owensboro, Ky. (BW—Dec.3) 
44,p76), and the trade believes thy 
Sylvania, No. 2 tube maker, is plan 
ning expansion into home sct many 
facture. 

Obvious purpose behind these move 

is to give Radio Corp. of America 
kingpin of the industry (which make; 
its own tubes), a run for its money ir 
the expanded postwar market. Fre 
quency modulation, industrial cle 
tronics, and microwave  transmissior 
have become important radio industn 
products since the war started. Th 
war's end will mark the beginning of at 
all-out fight for inside positions in 
race for domestic business in these war 
nurtured items. } 
e Sets for Old Cuistomers—Raytheon 
Belmont, already equipped for large pr 
duction in these new fields, will | 
out for a full share of the new busines 
But Belmont officials have no inte 
tion of slighting the private-label cu 
tomers who helped Belmont grow 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Wester 
Auto Supply Co., Gamble Stores, Inc 
and others. At the same time, Raytheor 
Belmont probably will push a nation 
Belmont-label line. 

Both companies have large researc 

laboratories and sales staffs which cou! 
be combined to market more and bettd 
receiving sets and tubes. 
e Second Negotiation—This is the sq 
ond recent Raytheon merger negoti 
tion. A plan to combine the compan 
with Federal Machine & Welder Co 
Warren, Ohio, fell through last Oct 
ber when proposals for the transfer ‘ 
stock failed. 

Raytheon’s Newton plant lease 1s ¢ 
piring this week, and factory space 
scarce in many areas. Belmont’s pla! 
contains 250,000 sq. ft. under roof, am 
the company owns 120,000 sq. ft. | 
vacant land next door on which a tu 
plant may be erected. 
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-M Free-for-All 


Future of that type of 
\oadcasting is the big prize in 
. battle of the megacycles 
aged before the FCC. 


The future status of frequency modu- 
tion (FM) broadcasting hangs on oral 
.-oument which began this week before 

. Federal Communications Commis- 


s0n. 

A Matter of Location—Confronted 
yith conflicting opinions of topflight 
adio engineers (BW —Feb.3’45,p64), 
ce FCC must decide whether FM can 
ovide a better nationwide service in 
ts present location, 42-50 megacycles, 
p in the higher frequencies around 
100 mc. The FCC thinks it should be 
moved up. 

The commission’s conclusion was 
based on evidence presented in five 
weeks of hearings last fall. On that 
idence the FCC concluded that sky- 
ave interference is too pronounced in 
e present FM band to permit a 
ationwide, interference-free broadcast 


service. Consequently, in its proposed 
findings released last Jan. 16 (BW— 
Jan.20°45,p17), the commission recom- 
mended that FM be allocated in the 
spectrum from 84 mc. to 102 mc. and 
that the band from 102 mc. to 108 mc. 
be held in reserve for future allocation. 

e Bitterest Fight Yet—Those two pro- 
posals have resulted in the bitterest 
fight the commission has witnessed 
since its creation in 1934. Supporting 
the FCC’s proposal to move FM are 
three major networks—the American 
Broadcasting Co., operator of the Blue 
Network; Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; and National Broadcasting Co., 
subsidiary of Radio Corp. of America. 
Concurring in the FCC stand also are 
the Philco Corp., Philadelphia, and the 
Cowles Broadcasting Co. subsidiary of 
the Register & ‘Tribune Co., Des 
Moines, operator of five standard sta- 
tions and prospective operators of tele- 
vision and FM outlets. 

Vigorously opposing the shift are 
FM’s inventor, Maj. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, Columbia University; the FM 
panel of the Radio Technical Planning 
Board; FM _ Broadcasters, Inc.; the 
Yankee Network, owned by General 


Television Controversy Still Raging 


Controversy over FM may be the 
principal feature of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s current 
public hearings, but the old and 
even bigger problem of what to do 
about television allocations has not 
been finally settled. 
¢A Plan Is Demanded—Calling for 
six television channels below 300 
megacycles in addition to the twelve 
proposed by the FCC, the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Assn., in a brief 
fled Tuesday, demanded “prompt 
adoption of a nationwide television 
frequency assignment plan.” 

The T.B.A. asked that the com- 
mission assign the 102-108-mc. band 
to television. That band, in the 
proposed allocations, was reserved 
for “future assignment” to FM, 
emergency services, facsimile, or 
television. In proposing that FM 
be moved from its present 42-50-mc. 
band to 84-102 mc., the FCC ear- 
marked 20 channels, 200 kilocycles 
wide (98-102 mc.) for “newcomers” 
in the FM field. 

* Clarification Requested—Pointing 
out that in addition the FCC pro- 
poses 20 channels for noncommercial 
educational stations (in the 84-102- 
me. band), T.B.A. concludes that at 
kast one 6-mc. channel adjacent to 


102-108 “will not be used in the 
near future.” Television in the lower 
frequencies requires a 6-mc. channel. 
T.B.A. asks that assignment of 
twelve, “possibly 13,” channels to 
television be clarified. 

The FCC proposal, designating 
twelve channels for television in the 
spectrum below 300 mc., ten to be 
shared with other services, falls short 
of providing a nationwide service, 
the T.B.A. contends, but by a plan 
of T.B.A., not disclosed in the brief, 
the twelve channéls could be ar- 
ranged to provide more than 400 
television stations covering the first 
140 markets, T.B.A. said. 
eA Difference of Opinion—Chal- 
lenging contentions of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and other 
high-definition proponents that a 
“better service” can be afforded 
above 400 mc., and that the twelve 
channels proposed below 300 mc. 
are to be “temporary,” T.B.A. said: 
“The television industry is not seri- 
ously concerned with the suggestion 
fostered by other communications 
services that the use of channels be- 
low 100 mc. for monochrome tele- 
vision is temporary, but it is pain- 
fully aware that the uninformed pub- 
lic may be.” 
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Tire & Rubber Co.; Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, licensee of WWZR; 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., operator df WHAM and its FM 
adjunct, WHFM; Magnavox Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and the owners of such 
FM stations as WCBA of Schenectady, 
N. Y., WMFM of Milwaukee, WENA 
of Detroit, and WELD of Columbus, 
Ohio. 
e Norton’s Curves—In the closing days 
of the allocation hearings last fall, Dr. 
K. A. Norton, former chief of the FCC 
technical information division, now 
with the Army Air Forces in civilian 
capacity, literally dropped a_ block- 
buster in the middle of the present FM 
band. He testified that in bis opinion 
FM could operate better above 120 mc. 
Norton’s testimony was backed up 
by a series of charts, familiarly known in 
the industry as “Norton’s curves,” 
which indicated that skywave interfer- 


ence would be nominal at 100 mc., 


while at 40 mc. it would be intolerable 
if anything like the anticipated 2,000 
stations were on the air. He based his 
assumption on propagation data which 
previously had been classified as secret 
information by the military. 

e Position Is Challenged—The Radio 
Technical Planning Board’s panel on 
allocations, headed by Dr. C. B. Jol- 
liffe, chief engineer of the RCA Victor 


Division, pointed out that RTPB mem- 
bers also had access to the so-called 
classified data, and considered the secret 
information, along with other factors, 
in making its recommendations. 

Maj. Armstrong, in a separate brief, 

likewise challenged Norton’s curves. 
The FM inventor contended that the 
real controversy was over the accuracy 
of predictions of serious interference at 
the peak of the next sunspot cycle, ex- 
pected to occur about 1948. 
e “Fundamental Error’—The brief set 
forth that a thorough study by six engi- 
neers, all propagation experts—Dr. fi 
H. Beverage (of RCA Laboratories), Dr. 
G. W. Pickard, Dr. H. T. Stetson, Dr. 
C. R. Burrows, Stuart Bailey, and Maj. 
Armstrong—had led to the conclusion 
that Dr. alos made a “fundamental 
error” in calculating his curves. 

Aside from the engineering phase, 
moving the FM band upward involves 
highly controversial economic factors. 
FM Sor ate Inc., contends that 
shifting the spectrum location would 
entail a cost of “many millions of dol- 
lars to the public.” The organization 
estimates there are 500,000 F'M sets in 
the hands of the public which would 
become obsolete if the FM band were 
moved. 

e How Many Sets?—Generally the FM 
dissenters agree on the half-million 


figure, although proponents 
mission’s proposal were rep 
to submit manufacturers’ f 
ing less than half that nun 
were made and that within 
they would become obsok 
normal progression of broad 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
58,073 sets incorporating 
1939-1942, its brief said. 
value was placed at $17,648 
senting about one-third of t! 
lic investment in FM receiv: 


ing to the Rochester m facture, 


Contrary to the general assumption thy 
most of the FM sets were owned by pet 
sons in the higher-income bracke 
Stromberg-Carlson filed results of a gy 


vey which disclosed that 13.5% of i, 
sets were owned by persons of less thy 
$1,500 income; 41.6% by persons j 
the $1,500-$3,000 income _bracked 
28% by those earning $3,0(0-$5,00 
16.9% by those whose earnings exces 
$5,000. 
@ Obsolescence Is Denied—Protesting 
that FM sets would not be shortly oby 
leted, Stromberg-Carlson  contendef 
that 60% of the original value of its ri 
ceivers still remains to be realized. Tha 
firm estimated that moving the FY 
band would result in a delay of two yea 
or more in serving the FM public. 
Some manufacturers have told ti 


Britain Jumps the Gun on a Supersecret—Radar ! 


Radar or radiolocation, one of the 

war's best-guarded secrets, is no longer 
a secret. Its principle, explained in 
Wireless World, a British magazine, 
then republished here by Broadcasting 
magazine, blasts the censorship lid from 
what engineers believe is destined to 
become the radio modulation of the 
future—pulse time modulation. 
e By Reflection—Radar, as described in 
the article, works like this: Pulses of 
radio waves P-4 and P-3 (right) are 
emitted from transmitter A-] at regular 
intervals. They are interrupted by target 
‘T and reflected along path P-2 and P-1 
to receiver A-2. Distance of the target 
is determined by measuring the time 
of travel of the pulses along the path 
from A-1 to T and back to A-2. 

The article also reveals that radar is 
effective to at least 35 mi., can be used 
to observe both stationary and moving 
targets. First location maneuvers of the 
target can be made by rotating the re- 
ceiving serial of the apparatus, and once 
the target is “spotted” a picture or 
graph 2 pen on a cathode ray tube 

y which elevation or distance can be 
determined. Even the size of the object 
under observation can be measured to 
some extent. 


Publication of the data—by permission 
of British censorship—caused chagrin 
not only in Washington military circles 
but also among editors of U. S. technical 
magazines. Th have long known the 
workings of radar but have kept the 
secret faithfully (BW—Feb.10’45,p5). 


Since television utilizes the cathod 
ray tube and radar has accelerated t 
art of using radio waves for location anf 
direction, broadcasters are looking 
this method of pulse modulation to hej 
solve many of radio’s present-day ill 
principally interference. 
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Buy sound equipment critically. Include a piano recording in 
our demonstration. For the piano is the most difficult of all 
astruments to record without wavering of pitch — some- 
thing a student identifies immediately as a caricaturing of his 
bice Or music. 

Listen carefully to your recording on a Fairchild Portable 
hecorder. Note how the fundamental tone and each of its 
ertones are reproduced at exactly the same relative strength 
s heard in the original sound. And note, too, the complete 
bsence of all wavering of pitch. The Fairchild famed turntable 
rive is the reason. Excellent mechanical design and precision 


CAMERA 
AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


WaVeping, of pitch 


manufacture make its performance quiet and positive. 
Remember always, the true value of sound equipment as an 
educational medium for self-criticism of speech, modern lan- 
guage, drama and music depends entirely upon its ability to 
reproduce the original sound with absolute naturalness. 
Obviously, any recording that falls short of naturalness has 
no place in the classroom — and represents an educational 


investment of dubious value. 
a 


This advertisement, 


urrently appearing before sre 
atl n’s educators, clearly reflects 7 
Sanat htedness of the Fairchi 
posit now producing: 


— 


ization 
organizat wnt . . « Aireraft Sextant® 
Sound Equipm . panes Equipment 
Aerial Cameras - - _ Gun Cameras 


ers - 
Gun Sights 


York 18: 
: 475 - 10th Ave., Now York 
nee Yad a an 


Hou much are You paying 


Checking wheel alignment is one 
of many easy maintenance oper- 
ations which pays big dividends. 


compare Your (Costs WITH THESE: 


The rugged construction of Baker Trucks, and 
the easy accessibility of all parts requiring 
service, result in unusually low maintenance 
costs. The following actual records are typical 
of many where regular inspection and lubrica- 


‘tion are a matter of routine. 
oe of $144.70 for replacement parts for 

two Baker Trucks which were in con- 
tinuous service over a peri 7 years, 4 
months—an average of only 82¢ per month per 


truck. 

t-< with a fleet of Baker Trucks, reports 
' that during the laste 5 years the total 
maintenance expense, on a truck purchased 26 
years ago, exclusive of tires, has not exceeded 
$50.00 per year. 


A midwestern railroad paid a total 


A large motor truck manufacturer 


A large aircraft parts manufacturer 

. bought 11 Baker Trucks 3 years ago 

for his huge new plant. Trucks operate 

24 hours a day under most severe conditions. 

During the last 12 months (3 years of normal 

service) maintenance costs averaged $350.00 = 

truck—a remarkable record considering that 

they had seen the equivalent of 9 years of 
gruelling, uninterrupted service. 


A wire mill reports that their Baker 
Truck, purchased in 1918 is still ia 
regular service, and that maintenance 
cost—exclusive of tires—has been less than 
$50.00 per year for the last 5 years. 


A food canner using a Baker Hy-Life 
Truck purchased in 1931, writes: 
F “Our superintendent tells us that sur- 
agg it may seem, no new parts are neces- 
sary. Your representative told us what adjust- 
ments could be made— it seems that they 
could do it right at the cannery. It looks like 
this is just one more blue ribbon for Baker. 
Ic is amazing that after all these years a general 
replacement of essential parts is unnecessary.” 


A brass fitting manufacturer reports 

that his 4 Baker Trucks, in continuoys 

service for 3 to 5 years have required 
no overhaul—and factory replacement parse, ex- 
clusive of tires, have averaged about $10.00 per 
year per truck. 


A Baker Truck operating nearly four 

years in the plant of a transportation 
equipment manufacturer, has needed 

no major overhaul. Maintenance costs, in spite 
severe service conditions, have totaled only 


of 
$150.91—less than $40.00 per year 


To help you reduce maintenance costs on your individul trucks, 
write for “Industrial Truck Care Pays You Dividends.” 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 0f The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


commission that convert 
installed in present FM set: ‘5; , 
than $10 each. Stron ro-Car\ 
holds such a step would be © :ny,. 
and uneconomic” and that 
to convert Stromberg- 
would be $4,350,000. 
Opponents of moving the |} 
generally were agreed on tlicse faps, 
propagation data is too indctinite ; 
now that FM will operate bett.. 
100 me. than at 40 mc. and interfer 
is not of a serious nature at 4) , 
the public would lose millions jnye 


in receiving sets and broadcasters wo, 
be out thousands more in jew eq, 
ment; manufacturers would be dely 
by redesigning and retooling ang. 
public would be without the beneg+ 
FM service. 
@ On the Other Side—Proponents ; 


this view: Dr. Norton is an autho: 
on propagation, therefore his cop 
sions must be accepted; there is | 
much interference at 40 mc. to ac 
modate a large number of FM . 
tions, and besides, the present ba 
42 me. to 50 mc., does not prov 
nearly enough space for the anticipay 
5,000 FM stations; cost to the pub 
of converting would be nominal 
though FM sets now in use wil 
outmoded by the time civilian pro 
tion rolls around; manufacturers 
not be delayed more than six months 
retooling and redesigning sets-t! 
could go to work on blueprints 
moment the FCC definitely deci 
where FM is to be located. — 

Among the supporters of the co 
mission’s proposal, CBS felt that | 
should move upward because of int 
ference in the lower part of the s 
trum and because more frequen 
would be available at 84 mc. to 1021 
Columbia thinks, too, that the 
mission eventually will have to allo 
the 102-mc.-to-108-mc. band to F 
should its proposal be made final. 
e The RCA Viewpoint—RCA and 
subsidiaries, including NBC, found 
commission’s proposals to be gener 
sound. Nevertheless, NBC wants 
102-mc.-to-108-mec. band _ allocated 
television now. 

Riding the fence with reference 
FM, the National Assn. of Broadcast 
opposed the allocation of frequen 
for subscription radio, as proposed 
Subscription Radio, Inc., subsidian 
Muzak Corp., contending that the « 
ice is, in fact, a multiple address serv 
and should not be permitted use of p 
lic service broadcasting channels. 

e An Industry Thesis—The radio ind 
try is adamant in its opposition to 4 
subscription service idea, because 


feels that a very important principle tensio 
involved. Since the American peo Winn 
own the air waves and FCC reguli 

— ~ 
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ite t 9] @) 9 @) @) @) They’re making post war plans 


baie: themselves, and they want to hear 
tH ve y, about yours—maybe they’ve already 
pecs, M Al § heard about your competitors’. 
pi a Tell them about your products and 
em your sales plans! Keep your bid for 
benef future business in active circulation. 
dion Salesmen While you may have little to sell, and 
author your salesmen may be few, let the 
* ‘ad “MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 
to acco There are 90,000 Postmen calling 
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ot provi want to reach. Use them, and 
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TENSION KNOWS HOW 

to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 
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riNlCIDCRE TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. + NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., “ *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
in PCM MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. Sth St. *  *DES MOINES 14,1OWA,1912 Grand Ave. +  *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Ste. 
reguld *Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


their use to meet public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity, the industry 
argues that no one should be debarred 
from the enjoyment of any radio service 
by the compulsory payment of a fee. 
This principle will be vital to the 
broadcasting industry when the movie 
industry starts bidding actively for tele- 
vision channels that will carry exclusive 
television features to movie houses 
where the features can be enjoyed only 
by the payment of an admission price at 
the local cinema. To stop the powerful 
competitive threat of the movies in tele- 
vision, the broadcasting industry is 


SKYHOOK FOR LOGGERS 


A new machine designed to save man- 
power, to speed and economize log- 
ging operations, is undergoing tests in 
rugged forests along Oregon’s Molalla 
River. It’s an engine-drive vehicle 
called the skyhook (below) which 
runs on parallel 2-in. cables to pick up 
logs (right) at inaccessible places and 
haul them to loading points. Hoist- 
ing is done by winches of 25-ton ca- 
pacity and locomotion is obtained 
through a slack line around powered 
sheaves on the wheels which have 
tires for ground transportation. The 
skyhook’s developer, Pointer-Willa- 
mette Co., Portland, Ore., claims the 
machine is faster and better able to 
move logs over roadless terrain than 
ground machinery. One skyhook and 
only five men, it finds, can move 
150,000 b.ft. of timber over a typical 
2,000-ft. line in one day. 


standing firm on the princi 
“closed circuits” in radio. 
e Other Demands—Ameri 
phone & Telegraph wants n 
ities for common carrier sen 
as coastal and ship, fixed pub! 
special emergency service fo1 
use by communications carrix 
mobile service, relay systems 
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Stanley Unishears are friends-in-need for 
manufacturing plants where new ideas must 
be translated from plans to products quickly, 
and at minimum cost. These fast, powerful 
tools are indispensable for the fabrication of 
models, sheet metal assemblies, safety devices 
and for short production runs. 


Unishears cut curves, angles and inside 
holes with hairline accuracy. Five different 
portable models will cut sheet metal up to 8 
gauge hot-rolled steel, other materials in pro- 
portion. Stationary models will cut up to 10 
gauge hot-rolled steel. 


Short Cut from Plans to Products... 


Unishears, along with other Stanley Elec- 
tric Tools — Drills, Saws, Screw Drivers, 
Planes, Grinders, Hammers, Routers, Shapers 
— will help you bring to life the new ideas 
that are bubbling over in the minds of your 
designers, help you trim down costs when 
you get them in production. 


You'll find the same time-saving, product- 
improving, cost-cutting qualities in Stanley 
Hand Tools, Hardware, Strip Steel, Metal 
Stampings, Industrial Finishes...and in 
Stanley Steel Strapping, better product pro- 
tection for shipment. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Connecticut 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING boat 


STANLEY 


Trade Mark 


| _ 
STANLEY HARDWARE 


for doors and windows, 
cabinets, rages, screens, 


industrial and commercial 
Openings. 


STANLEY STEEL ‘ 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and alloys. 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 
Hinges. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 


masons, mechanics and 
hobbyists. 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 

shears and screw drivers. 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
ment. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


Angelo comes home 


so costs GO UP! — 


Tony works in plant 3, group 5... 
Tuesday, February 20th he was feeling 
not so hot from too much fiesta, lotsa 
spaghetti, and the wine which had 
flowed like tears—for brother Angelo 
was home from the wars! Tony turned 
out 169 good pieces, not his standard 
210. Thus handicapped, the other 11 
men in group 5 also failed to meet the 
standard — costs were up . .. while 
production was off. 

At 10:30 a.m. February 21st Will 
Corrigan, chief of plant foremen, got 
the report. He knew that by noon the 
production department would inquire 
how-come? So at 10:45 he was in plant 
3 ...Al Stella, foreman, was waiting for 
him ... and he knew the answer, Tony. 
They immediately checked costs... 


and incidentally found out Angelo had 
been awarded the Silver Star. 


Usvairy high costs have a more 
serious reason. Serious or not... with 
McBee methods and products cost 
variations show up daily...not next 
Saturday . . . not in 30 days—but while 
data is current enough to correct the 
cause! Speedy, swift, efficient, McBee 
provides the facts—on time. 

If you are troubled with too slow 
reports, information lags, delayed data 
.-. find out how one plant got control 
reports by two o’clock on the previous 
day’s production. The striking story in 
a national magazine was reprinted by 
request. A few copies are still available 
—write or phone for a copy. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Z SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. .. Offices in principal cities 


way: service channels for land 

American Trucking Assn. a.(ed (>, 
frequencies in the 102-mc.-to.| (js 
band as well as the 30-me.-t, 44), 
range. og 

Panel 8 of the RTPB (radio ; 
munication) claims that the } CC ».. 
posals for international fixed point; 
point services and for comm: 
short toll telephone and rural 
services are inadequate. Press 
Inc., concurred. 

Panel 12, embracing the i 
scientific and medical industry. {elt +, 
commission should have propo 
space for diathermy and indust ate 
ing apparatus to avoid interference ty 
broadcast services. 


Shun Health Plan 


Group underwriters fail 
to submit rates for coverage 
under Rhode Island’s proposed 
hospitalization program. 


¢ 


The prospect that Rhode Island 

would enact a compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion insurance law this year (B\V—Jan. 
13’45,p32) practically vanished last week 
when the state’s Voluntary Advisor 
Council on Health adopted a report of 
its technical committee recommending 
that action on the proposal be deferred 
another year. 
e Facilities Inadequate—The commit 
tee’s report asserted that hospital facili- 
ties are not now ayailable in Rhode 
Island for the number of patients that 
might be expected if compulsory hos- 
pitalization insurance were made effec- 
tive immediately, and suggested further 
study of the insurance plan. 

Gov. J. Howard McGrath, in advocat- 
ing compulsory hospital insurance in his 
message to the legislature in January, 
had urged that adequate hospital facili- 
ties be made available before insurance 
premiums were collected in order to 
avoid the denial of hospitalization to 
those who had paid for it. 

e Rate Quotations Lacking—A highlight 
of the technical committee's report was 
that the committee had been unable 
to obtain rate quotations from any ot 
the seven largest group insurance con- 
panies on medical and surgical insurance 
under the proposed Rhode Island plan. 

Four companies, however, did quote 
rates on a modified plan, which, the 
committee asserted, did not fulfill the 
social objective envisioned in Gov. 
McGrath’s January message, and the 
rates quoted seemed to the committee 
to be so high as not to be compctitive 
with rates of the Blue Cross hospitaliza- 
tion plan approved by the committee. 
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Kentucky Crusade 


State attempts to collect 
back tax on accounts receivable 
of resident firm, and on assets 
of Southern Pacific. 


Kentucky is on a tax crusade, and 
thus far claims for more than $17,000,- 
000 have been filed against four con- 
cems for back taxes and penalties. 
Southern Pacific Named—By far the 
gest individual claim is that against 
the Southern Pacific Co. The state 
seks to compel Southern Pacific to list 
$1,000,000,000 in securities and cash 
for taxation, and contends that non- 
operating intangibles with an aggregate 
value of $2,653,229,856 were omitted 
fom the tax rolls in 1941, 1942, and 
1943. 

On the basis of a 50¢ per $100 tax 
rate, the taxes claimed total more than 
$13,000,000. In addition, the state is 
demanding a penalty of 20% for failure 
to list the property, as well as 6% in- 
terest from the date the taxes were due 
until they are paid. 
¢ Has Kentucky Charter—The effort to 
tax intangibles by states and cities in 
which companies have only a corporate 
domicile is not new (BW—Dec.10’38, 
23). Some states, on the other hand, 
Le attempted to attract industries by 
ofering immunity against such taxation 
(BW—Mar.13’43,p107). 

Southern Pacific is chartered in Ken- 
tucky, and has its corporate office in 
the small village of Spring Station, on 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
although the nearest portion of its 
|2,600-mile network of railroads is in 
Louisiana. 


the resident a ame of Woodford 


County of their tax burden. At any rate, 
curent figures show that the Southern 
Pacific is booked for a $66,000 annual 
fanchise tax in Woodford County. 

* Standard Oil Sued—Another suit de- 
mands $1,036,391.82 from the Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky for back taxes, in- 
terest, and penalties on $77,808,688.80 
accounts receivable, allegedly taxable 
but omitted from tax lists from 1934 
though 1943. The Dept. of Revenue 
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n appearance, strength, full weight, 
and uniformity of size, the quality of 
Gaylord Kraft Bags and Sacks is the 
highest possible. This quality has been 


maintained even during wartime. 


You and your customers will appreciate 
the advantages of Gaylord Bags. It will 
pay you to specify Gaylord when you 


order from your dealer. 


Buy Wore War Sounds How 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey 
City « Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland + Dallas 
Minneapolis « Jacksonville « Columbus ¢ Tampa « Fort Worth « Detroit 
Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « San 
Antonio « St. Louis « Memphis « Mil kee « Kansas City « Chattanooga 
Bogalusa « Hickory « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 


asks 100% penalty for the state, 20% 
for the department, and 6% interest. 

State officials claim that Standard of 

Kentucky failed to report approximately 
$6,000,000 a year of bills and other 
items on which it expected to collect 
during the years in question, but did 
report and pay the state ad valorem 
tax on approximately $600,000 for each 
of the years. The state contends that a 
five-year statute of limitations (which 
prevents action for collection of some 
other claims) does not apply to ac- 
counts receivable. 
e Other Railroads Cited—A claim for 
$762,161.76 has been filed against the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co. for alleged failure to make 
returns and pay taxes on its — 
license and property, although the com- 
pany leases its property in Kentucky to 
the Illinois Central. 

Similar charges have been filed against 
the City of Cincinnati. Cincinnati owns 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railroad, 58.8% of which lies 
within the state of Kentucky, but is 
leased to the Southern Railway. In 
1942 Cincinnati was compelled to pay 
$200,000 in back taxes on the road 
and ordered to pay $30,000 a year 
thereafter in income taxes. But no cor- 
poration license claim was made. 

In addition, Kentucky has brought 
action against the Chicago, St. Louis & 
New Orleans Railway Co. for $465,- 
483.25, and ad valorem taxes on the in- 
tangible personal property, stocks, and 
bonds it owns. 


Battery Worry 


Output for civilians in 1945 
may fall a million short of needs 
due to higher military demand 
and the lead shortage. 


The increasing shortage of lead, which 

recently caused WPB to curtail drasti- 
cally the output of collapsible tubes 
(BW —Jan.13’45,p46), now threatens 
the civilian supply of storage batteries. 
There is even an outside chance that 
batteries may have to be rationed on the 
same basis as tires. 
e Stocks Dropped 709—Lead was com- 
paratively plentiful in the early stages 
of the wat—so much so that it was 
freely substituted for other metals. But 
from a peak of 275,000 tons in early 
1944 the stockpile shrank to only 80,000 
tons at the end of December. 

The tight lead situation is due to a 
number of causes. Military demand— 
for ammunition, solder, paint, tetra- 
ethyl, etc.—continues high. Manpower 
at the pits has declined sharply, both 
in this country and in Canada. Salvage 
of “secondary lead” has fallen off, as 
have imports, due to the shipping short- 
age. 
lees Military Batteries—In addition 
to the lead shortage, civilian battery 
prospects will be affected by increased 
requirements for the armed forces. Mili- 
tary needs for 1945, as now outlined, 


TO SOLVE A RAILROAD FEEDING PROBLEM 


When a railroad feeder line connecting Cimarron and Raton, N. M., was dis- 
continued, R. F. Brown, Albuquerque trucker, came to the Cimarron ranchers’ 
rescue with what he contends is the world’s largest livestock trailer. It is a 
Fruechauf 45-ft. tandem-axle unit (above), has 6-ft. racks, and, pulled by an 
International tractor, makes regular 50-mi. runs over mountain roads to the 
Santa Fe tracks at Raton. Typical single loads run more than 60 head of cattle. 
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ra 


- when approximately 


are about 30% greater than 1944 
3,000,005 unix 
were produced. The biggest dyancs 
is in batteries for the Navy, w! ntl 
izes great quantities for submai 
smaller surface craft, as well a 
craft. Ordnance needs for tank 
and field radio and radar sets 
ous kinds. are higher than last 

These requirements indicate ; 
services will have to bite into th upph; 
of lead otherwise available for civilian 
needs, and on top of that will | 
utilize civilian battery-manufa 
facilities. And absorption of 
quantities and facilities will be even 
greater than might be anticipate from ° 
the figures, because military batteries 
are considerably heavier than civilian 
sets, requiring more time, more labor, 
and more factory floor space. 
© Conversion Required—Costing around 
three times as much as comparable 
civilian batteries, the military units te. 
quire hard rubber containers rather than 
plastic, and special apparatus for plate. 
forming, dry-charging, and assembling 

As a result, considerable conversion 

will be required in the civilian battery 
plants which will help supply service 
needs this year. One plant earmarked 
for change-over is the Rock Island fac- 
tory of National Battery Co., a con- 
tainer plant, where $169,000 is being 
spent by the government to set up 
facilities for making hard rubber con- 
tainers. 
e New Factory Planned—A new $2,()00.- 
000 plant will be set up by National 
which will have capacity of 1,000,000 
military batteries a year. Location of 
this plant has not yet been decided on. 
due to the company’s desire to build it 
near large postwar markets, and the gov- 
ernment’s desire to put it im an area 
where manpower is readily available 

Moves like these indicate clearly 

that estimates of civilian needs cannot 
be filled this year unless an early end 
to the European war drastically revises 
the outlook. 
e Official Estimate—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has figured that 
19,000,000 storage batteries will be 
needed by civilian car and truck owners 
this year. This means about two bat- 
teries for every three vehicles in opera- 
tion today—fairly reasonable in view of 
the average age ‘of cars and trucks now 
operating. Stockpiles to help meet this 
demand are almost nonexistent, because 
batteries cannot be built far in advance 
of needs—they deteriorate rapidly on the 
shelf. 

As matters stand, production will 7 ly 
fall short between one and two mil! 
civilian batteries. That many cars ma\ 

o off the road by the end of this vear 
of lack of batteries if the current 
gloomy picture materializes. 
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Jor 100 years 


>= 


er is an insurance broker. He 
is looking at a dozen different 


\ 
insurance companies. He likes a SS To OR 
them all; he is bound to none. S\ 

He is asking himself: ‘‘Which of 


these companies are currently in 
the best position to underwrite 
and service the insurance program of my client, 
the XYZ Company?” 

Tosuch a problem the insurance broker brings 
specialized technical training. He is an unbiased, 
independent buyer of business insurance. Every 
decision is made in the interest of his clients. His 
services are comprehensive— from the prelimi- 
nary study and negotiation of an insurance pro- 
gram, through the collection of claims. The com- 
plications of his task grow greater each year. 

One hundred years ago our business was 
started with two partners in a small New York 
office. Through a century of steady growth, 
there has been one fundamental in which our 


Same Viewpoint 


A TTT 


as 


il = 


viewpoint has never changed. We 
now buy insurance contracts from 
as many as600different insurance 
companies in a single year. But we 
always buy with our clients’ inter- 
est in mind—on the simple princi- 
ple of no axe to grind, but yours. 

The next one hundred years may see changes 
in our facilities—as they are augmented to 
match our clients’ needs. But the viewpoint of 
no axe to grind, but yours will not be altered. 


YOurs 


63 Watt Sai et- 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


WHAT’S PAR? 


What would happen on a golf course that did not have any 
par? Each player would probably set one of his own. 

Without a “par”, can you imagine what kind of golf 
would be played? Yet that’s just about what’s happening 
these days in a good many of the Nation’s plants. 

We buy steel by the ton, tubing by the foot, power by 
the kilowatt. We use rules, micrometers, calipers, scales— 
but have no factual measure of the time it should take to 
perform each manufacturing operation. 

Standards in the factory can and should be set on the 
basis of reasonable performance, by the average worker. They 
serve as a measure of the efficiency of operations. 

Failure to meet standards requires investigation of equip- 
ment, tooling, material availability, training—in fact all 
management functions. Until all operating conditions con- 
form to those upon which the standard (par) is set, the 
worker cannot be blamed for falling down. 

This is simply another way of stating what I have said 
many times during the last 30 years—‘Labor is just as 
efficient as management plans for it and gives it the tools with 


which to work.” 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES «+ CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO : NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


Surplus Abroad 


Army-Navy commission is 
given control of excess good; 
in foreign countries, but FEA 
continues as agency for planes 


The Army and Navy, afte: having 
quietly set up a joint liquidation com, 
mission under directives from \\ ar Mo. 
bilization Director James F. Byres anq 
Gen. George C. Marshall, have been 
given broad authority by the Surplus 
Property Board to dispose of thc huge 
volume of surplus goods in foreign 
countries. Only exceptions are aircraft 
and merchant vessels. 

e FEA Retains Planes—The Bymes 4j. 
rective and the SPB order fortializing 
the Office of the Army-Navy | iquida. 
tion Commissioner end, for the mo. 
ment at least, a long behind-the-scenes 
struggle for control of these extensive 
disposal operations (BW-—Jan.6’45, 
p8). 
FEA will continue as disposal agency 
for planes. The elimination of aircraft 
from the joint commission’s powers is 
considered a major victory for civilian 
groups that long have felt that national 
policy dictated that disposal should be 
in control of the State Dept., as exer. 
cised through FEA. Control of surplus 
merchant shipping will remain in the 
Maritime Commission. 

e Lend-Lease Conflict—Gen. Marshall 
order, implementing Bymes’ directive, 
also lumped lend-lease items under the 
control of the liquidation commissioner. § 
However, the regulation issued by SPB 
retains authority over lend-lease dis- 
posal in FEA. 

The War Food Administration con- 

curred, on a temporary basis, in the 
designation of the liquidation commis- 
sion as disposal agency for surplus agni- 
cultural commodities, foods, cotton and 
woolen goods. This assignment will 
remain only until it is amended by joint 
action of SPB and WFA. WEA and 
the Maritime Commission had been 
designated in the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 and voluntary surrender of 
their powers would be required to tum 
disposal over to the Army-Navy com- 
mission. ‘The Maritime Commission 
withheld approval. 
e Broad Powers Delegated—Extremely 
broad powers had been granted the 
liquidation commission under Gen. 
Marshall's directive, and although they 
are trimmed somewhat by the SPB 
regulation, wide discretion still 1 
granted. 

The liquidation commission, for ¢x- 
ample, can coordinate and settle claims 
under contract or quasicontract with 
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Coreyduct oe Industrial Insulations . Rock Woo! Insulation ° Asbestos Shingles and Siding ° Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 
3. 1945 Wiilt-up Roofing ° Roof Coatings and Cements . Waterproofing Materials . Asphalt Tile Flooring - Pipeline Felt 
: pansion Joint « Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing « Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding « Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 
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FACT ork FICTION? 
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AG 7A : @ SEATTLE... rurure Hus oF 
oY 
RS a ~ 1S SENDING TRAINLOADS OF NORTHERN 


© tnis CREATURE 


© WORLDS LONGEST MAIN STREET 


A 47-SECONOC 
GREATER SEATTLE 


ORIENTAL AND ALASKAN COMMERCE... 


PACIFIC FREIGHT TO TOKYO. .. TODAY! 
FACT OR FICTION? 


(S BEING LAID IN SEATTLE 
= =6TO MAKE TEMPORARY 
MER SPUR LINES FOR THE CITYS 
FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES, 
2 FACT OR FICTION? 


HELPED METROPOLITAN SEATTLE 
ACCOMMODATE 168 000 NEW RESIDENTS 
SINCE 1941. FACT OR FICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. From Boeing’s ultra-colossal plants 
at Seattle and nearby Renton, these cargoes 
go winging to Tokyo... via B-29! Raw 
materials and sub-assemblies for the B-29 
Superfortresses are delivered to Boeing by 
N. P., for speedy “‘re-shipment”’ to Nippon. 


2. Fact. It’s a Sturgeon Sea-Poacher, one 
of many weird fishes occasionally found in 
the huge catches of sea food which move 
across Seattle's piers. The Seattle water- 
front, one of the world’s great ports, trans- 
fers enormous cargoes to Northern Pacific. 


3. Fiction. Many miles of modern trackage 
were built in the city by Northern Pacific 
before the war, to match Seattle’s brilliant 


as 


future. Foresighted service to Seattle indus- 
tries has helped make N. P. the No. 1 rail 
system in Washington State—in size, mile- 
age, taxes paid, payroll, and volume of 
freight and passenger business. 


4. Fact. Building materials, household ap- 
pliances, food—and people—came to the 
city via the “Main Street of The Northwest’, 
the rail line. that links most of the North- 
west’s important population centers. 


FREE... A GAME 


FOR EVERYBODY! send for the 
free FACT OR FICTION booklet —44 pages, 
illustrated. Address Northern Pacific Railway, 
Room 944, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


PH Fie 
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Prefab Theaters Planned 


Prefabricated movie theate:s, tp 
be delivered in four freight cars 
and be ready for audiences in Jess 
than a week, are being consicered 
by National Theater, Inc. 

Some details were revealed by 
Charles P. Skouras, president of 
the company and head of Fox 
West Coast theaters. National 
proposes building the prefabs as 
soon as steel and aluminum are 
again available. For study and im- 
provement, National soon will 
erect three experimental theaters, 
They will have television : ep- 
tion towers and ample reserve 
space to accommodate mechanical 
equipment that may come with 
theater-television development 
They wil be insulated and proof 
against fire, earthquake, and t 
mites. 


surplus material, settle claims arising 
from military operations in coordina. 
tion with surplus disposal, can delegate 
any of its authority to other agencies, 
and does not have to operate through 
military channels in conducting corte 
spondence with its representatives 
abroad. 

e Commissioners Named—Thomas Bay- 
ard McCabe, president of the Scott 
Paper Co., has been appointed liquida 
tion commiussioner. 

The deputy commissioner will be 
Maj. Gen. Donald H:: Connolly, former 
commanding general. of the Persian 
Gulf Command, and, in 1940, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator. Assistant 
commissioner will be Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam Brent Young, chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts. 


MORE 100-OCTANE GAS 


To meet long-range estimates for 100- 
octane gas and furnish a cushion of 
safety between increased military de- 
mands and present plant capacity, the 
Petroleum Administration for War has 
scheduled construction of five new 
plants and is studying proposals for 
several more. 

The schedule includes one for the 
Texas Co. at Lockport, IIl., two for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana at 
Whiting, Ind., and Sugar Creek, Mo., 
one for Leonard Refineries, Inc., at 
Alma, Mich., and one for the Shell 
Oil Co., at Houston. 

The new facilities will be built by 
private capital at a cost of $78,000,000. 
The new units are catalytic crackers 
and alkylation units, and will be con- 
nected with existing refineries. 
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It's the Norton 4” Type C-a grinder that gives 
extreme accuracy, high production and con- 
venience of setup and operation on a wide 
variety of small revolving parts used in instru- 
ments and mechanisms of modern high speed 
machinery and appliances. Electronic control 
of headstock permits speeds from 100 to 1000 
r.p.m.~ This fast, accurate, convenient Norton 
Grinder is engineered to meet the production 
requirements of many cylindrical grinding 
jobs on small work. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is @ Norton Division 


TeCLOLONL plus Lodluchion. 
Another New NORTON GRINDER 4 
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AMERICA WANTS COMPETITION 


Only American Initiative Can Preserve It in World Trade 


a desirable pattern of international economic rela- 
tionships. We want an expanding world trade, with 
minimum recourse to government-imposed trade barriers 
and discriminatory trading arrangements, and offering 
ample scope for competitive private enterprise. Because 
they are necessary to such trade, we want also stability 
of exchange rates, and national currencies that are mutu- 
ally convertible at. least for the settlement of current 
accounts. We want, too, arrangements to facilitate long- 
term capital loans with security to the lender and advan- 
tage to the borrower. 
Few other nations subscribe to these aims with en- 
thusiastic conviction. Some reject them flatly as imprac- 
ticfl under the conditions likely to prevail during the 


As ssi generally agree upon what constitutes 


postwar period, or achievable only at prohibitive cost to. 


their domestic economies. 

Unless, therefore, we can formulate a practical and 
comprehensive program to carry out our aims, and con- 
vince other nations that we will take a sustained and re- 
sponsible part in making it effective, the international 
trade of the world surely will be conducted under a sys- 
tem of exchange controls, bilateral agreements, cartel 
bargains, import quotas, and direct government purchas- 
ing arrangements that are the very antithesis of the com- 
petitive system that we favor. 

To agree upon a concrete American program, and to 
convince other nations that it is to their advantage as 
well as ours to accept it, is a major task of economic 
statesmanship. It entails reversing a trend which has 
persisted since World War I, and which has been intensi- 
fied during the depression years of the nineteen-thirties 
and by the exigencies of World War I. 


Clearly, that is not a task to be assumed lightly. We can 
hope to be successful only if (1) we have a deep convic- 
tion that what we seek is fundamentally important to the 
American interest, and (2) if we will take pains to under- 
stand why other nations fear that such a program may 
jeopardize their interests, and then make whatever ac- 
commodations may be necessary to resolve their doubts. 

An expansive foreign trade policy has been advocated 
so vigorously and repeatedly in America recently that 
The Economist (of London) comments wryly upon what 
it terms the ironic circumstance that “the acceptance of 
the principles of free trade by the more literate (Ameri- 
can) public should come at a time when the doctrines in 
their simplest nineteenth-century form have been pretty 
generally emasculated in fact and repudiated in a 
by the rest of the world”, 


* * * 


Why are we opposed to managed world trade, and for 
competitive world trade? 


First, we are against rigged and managed interna- 
tional markets because we know that successful partici- 


pation necessitates a comparable degree of contro! over 
the domestic economy as well. There is little debate of 
this fact, and those nations which accept a manayed ex. 
ternal trade as a necessary protective measure are gen. 
erally willing to pay the price in internal regimenta- 
tion. We are not. For us to do that would be as alien to 
our genius as it is repugnant to our conviction. 


Second, we believe that the United States will be able 
to compete successfully in world markets, even though 
we have, and intend to maintain, wage scales far higher 
than those of the nations whose competition we must 
meet. 

There is impressive evidence to substantiate the sound- 
ness of this conviction: 


1. Wage scales, of themselves, do not determine the 
competitive position. They are meaningful only 
when translated into labor costs, by dividing wage 
rates by units produced. A recent War Production 
Board study shows that in manufacturing industries 
generally, during the period immediately before the 
present war, production per man hour in the United 
States exceeded that in the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia by a ratio of more than 
2% to 1, and that of Japan by more than 4 to 1. 
When comparison is made with available wage data, 
it appears that our labor costs are generally on a com- 
petitive plane. 

2. Perhaps the best evidence of our ability to com- 
pete in export markets is the record’ of our demon- 
strated capacity to do so in the past. During the entire 
period between World Wars I and Hl, the United 
States consistently commanded a greater share of 
the world’s export trade than any other nation, 
although the United Kingdom took a larger percentage 
of world imports. 


3. We have been particularly successful in world 
trade competition in the export of machinery, vehicles, 
a variety of manufactured specialties, and certain 
agricultural products. Except in the last-named field, 
there is every evidence that we enjoy genuine com- 
petitive advantage over other nations, and this advan- 
tage will have been increased rather than diminished 
by developments during the Second World War. It is 
noteworthy that the goods in which we have been 
able to compete most successfully have generally been 
the products of our high wage industries rather than 
those in which low wages have prevailed. 


* * * 


It is clear that, on a price basis, we shall be able to 
compete successfully in postwar markets in numerous 
lines. It is equally clear that such an opportunity is by 
no means of negligible importance to our own economy 
as a whole. During the years in which the censuses 
were taken between 1909 and 1939, our exports amounted 


trom 7 to 16 per cent of our entire production of movable 
ids. In the year 1938 our exports in each of the 
‘joing lines accounted for more than 10 per cent of 
,| domestic production of the particular product. 

(The figures in parenthesis are the percentages of total 
“duction exported.) 

CRUDE MATERIALS: Phosphate rock (51.5), cot- 
ton (30.5), tobacco (29.4). 

FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES: Linseed (49.4), 
gried fruits (36.2), canned sardines (29.4), rice (21.0), 
fresh pears (15.9), canned salmon (13.8), canned as- 

(13.2), canned fruits (13.0), wheat (12.2), 
\grd (11.7). 

SEMI-MANUFACTURES AND FINISHED MAN- 
UFACTURES: Refined copper (53.1), paraffin wax 
(43), gum turpentine (42.6), carbon black (40.8), 
gum rosin (38.0), borax (35.9), crude sulphur (35.6), 
sircraft and parts (26.8), office appliances (22.3), 
rbons and electrodes (21.8), printing and bookbind- 
ing machinery (18.2), agricultural implements and 
machinery (17.0), biologic pharmaceuticals (15.3), in- 
dustrial machinery (14.4), dental instruments and 
supplies (14.3), automobiles (14.1), benzol (13.3), goat 
and kid upper leather (12.8), refined lead (12.0), radio 
paratus (11.8), caustic soda (11.4), refined mineral 
oils (10.6). 
iis of major concern to all engaged in these lines of 
ivity and in many others that foreign markets be not 
sed to us. It is particularly to our interest to have 
port outlets for our war-expanded capital goods and 
ipment industries. Since we undertook an important 
rentage of such expansion in order to furnish muni- 
»s to our Allies, it is reasonable to ask their coopera- 
, in cushioning what inevitably must be a drastic 
jjustment here. The case is strengthened by the fact 
tthe postwar world will desperately need the equip- 
mt items that we, alone, can supply. 
tut our demonstrated ability to compete on a price 
is will not, of itself, assure us of foreign market outlets. 
ssportation costs, quality of product, marketing skill, 
inical and repair service —all are basically important. 
ll more important are non-discriminatory open mar- 
sand the command of dollar exchange by prospective 
chasers. Our export potentials will surely be cramped 
world organized on the basis of bilateral deals and 
ange controls. The availability of dollar exchange 
tt depend upon the level of American imports and 
volume of American capital loans. 


* * * 


low are we to explain the skepticism of other nations 
ard an order which to us seems so clearly to represent 
only our interest but the long-range interest of the 
das well? 

bviet Russia, of course, is committed to conducting 
external trade through its central government. But 
tof the United Kingdom? Why are there so many 
lish voices that counsel the abandonment of what has 
m Britain’s traditional position for more than a cen- 
y’ If we can understand that, we shall understand 
dissent from our position of most nations whose 
nomic positions have weakened and whose fiscal prob- 
shave multiplied during the two World Wars and 
il-starred period between them. 

sentially, their case is this: 


Partly, they were forced into managed external trade 
policies by the Axis self-sufficiency programs, adopted 
in preparation for aggressive war. That can be corrected 
only by crushing the Axis, and by establishing a world 
security system that will make self-sufficiency a less 
compelling need. 

But primarily, the reluctance of peaceably inclined 
nations to forego restrictive controls over postwar foreign 
trade stems from a deep-seated fear that is even more 
difficult to resolve. They fear, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, that their efforts to meet payment balances 
arising from normal foreign trade would force a deflation 
of their internal economies, affecting prices, credit, wages, 
and finally employment. Faced with the choice, as they 
see it, between making adjustments in foreign trade or 
in their domestic economies, they lean toward the former 
as, at worst, the lesser of two evils. 


* 5 


Since the kind of world trade system we seek is de- 
pendent upon international arrangements to assure rea- 
sonable stability of exchange rates between national 
currencies, we are challenged to find a formula that both 
will provide this and at the same time allay what other 
nations believe are legitimate fears with respect to their 
domestic economies. 


But at least two major steps toward resolving such 
doubts can be taken upon our own initiative without 
recourse to the intricate process of international nego- 
tiation. 

One is the rational overhauling of our tariff system, 
to provide other nations with increased opportunity to 
export to us. We can, and should, do this in a way that 
avoids undue cost to any segment of our economy. 


The other, and probably the greatest contribution we 
can make toward winning a reluctant world to our point 
of view, will be to offer ample and convincing evidence 
that we are ready and able to provide a high level of 
employment in the United States. If we can do that, the 
rest of the world will wish to expose itself to our in- 
fluence rather than to insulate against it, since prosperity 
here is the greatest single contributing factor to world- 
wide prosperity. 

Balance of payment problems are minimized in a 
world of thriving trade. Britain would have little reason 
to resort to exchange controls if the total of postwar 
world imports and exports reaches an 80 billion doller 
level. She may well be in a desperate plight if it should 
revert to the 1935 level of 40 billions. 


* * * 


The United States wants a world in which private 
enterprise and competition play a major role. To obtain 
such a world will require a wiser, more understanding 
and firmer world leadership than this nation, or perhaps 
any nation, ever has exerted heretofore. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 330 OF A SERIES 


Do Acids Bite 


Your Tanks? 


Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Reactors have been used 

for many years by Hooker Electrochemical Co., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., for chlorinations, extremely 
corrosive service. 


Wnuxke other materials of construction 
which are attacked by acids, some slowly, 
some rapidly but all inevitably, Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Steel is resistant to all acids 
(except HF) in any concentration or at 
any temperature. 

Besides adding to the life of equipment, 
and eliminating costly and annoying re- 
slacements, Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel 
Busiomene safeguards the purity of your 
product. No chance of your product 
getting “‘metal poisoning.” 

Chemical, pharmaceutical, food, dairy, 
beverage po cosmetic industries have 
found in Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel 
Equipment the answer to many tough 
processing problems. 


Pfaudler Stainless Steel Kettles help provide pure, 
wholesome food for the best fed army in the world. 


Put Pfaudler Engineers to Work on 
Your Equipment Problems 


Pfaudler Engineers have had years of 
experience in designing and fabricating 
lass-lined steel and alloy equipment. 
‘hey have successfully produced in 
Pfaudler Equipment, practical economi- 
cal answers to processing problems in- 
volving high pressure and vacuum, heat 
and cold as well as acid resistance. The 
benefit of their experience and the facili- 
ties of Pfaudler’s two plants are at your 
service in working out the best solution 
to your processing equipment needs. 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Doctor's Dilemma 


Medical societies fighting 
off government medical insur- 
ance by organizing prepayment 
plans on local or state basis. 


The Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill to 
provide for compulsory federal medical 
and hospital insurance (BW —Jul.10’43, 
pl10) died quietly with the expiration 
of the old Congress. But the medical 
profession’s nervousness about what 
doctors label “socialized medicine” 
didn’t die with it. 

Rep. John D. Dingell (D., Mich.) 
promptly introduced an identical bill on 
Jan. 2. Agitation in California and 
Rhode Island (page 38) for state med- 
ical insurance plans (BW —Jan.13’45, 
p32) also reminds doctors that they have 
a second front to defend. 

e Seventeen Organized—Federal and 
state proposals are among the reasons 
for the growth of norfprofit medical 
service prepayment plans sponsored by 


LINER FOR FUTURE GLOBE TROTTERS 


A scale model of the huge 204-passenger transport being developed by Cons: 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. represents the latest entry in the race for big 
postwar airliners (BW —Feb.17'45,p22). 
as the present domestic airliner and designed for nonstop flights of 4. 
miles in the substratosphere. Six engines, mounted on the 230-ft. wing 4 
driving pusher-type propellers, will turn up a cruising speed of about 325 mp 
Sleeping quarters for travelers and space for more than 15,000 Ib. of cargo \ 


state or local medical societ So | 
17 have been organized—sor.. of 4, 
statewide. Three more will | ol 
ment early this year. 

An Iowa plan has asked f.+ enahj;, 
legislation from the state. Med 
groups in several other lweste 
states are talking over tentat:\¢ preps 
ment plans. Total members); ip . be 
to 1,500,000 (including families of sub 
scribers), compared with about ].0q9 
000 at this time last year. 
© Prepayment Preferred—Doc ‘07; pref 
this means of reducing the \\age ex, 
er’s burden of expensive medical and) 
surgical care, to federal and state plan 
in which they claim regimentatiog 
inherent. For one thing, it leaves ¢ 
traditional relationship between doc 
and patient undisturbed; for anothe 
control of the plan remains largely j 
the hands of the profession, althoug 
there are public members on the bo; 
of directors. 

e Employers Pay Part—More immedig 
causes for the increased membx rshipa 
(1) Existing plans are now strong enoug 
to do an effective promotional job, ay 
(2) most employers are now aware 


N enrol 


The giant will be twelve times as! 
d that 
“oppe 


too be 


be provided in the two-deck fuselage. In releasing these details for the ‘ 


time this week Convair announced that Pan American World Airways ! 
ordered a fleet of the flying behemoths for service on its long transocean rou! 
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e oTw avenue "EL" was NOT sent ro Peart HARBOR! 


the January 22nd issue of TIME Magazine, we ran this 
ation with a headline reading: “Remember when we 
the 6th Avenue ‘El’ to Pearl Harbor?” 


was a mistake. 


6th Avenue “El” was nof sent to Pearl Harbor — thanks 
the straight thinking and vision of Mayor F. H. LaGvar- 

Stanley M. Isaacs, Manhattan’s Borough President, 
support of the other members of the Board of Estimate 
the City, and the strict adherence. of the Harris Struc- 
al Steel Company, contractors for this work. The con- 
ts for the demolition of the “El” stipulated that the 
bop iron would not be sold or exported directly or indirect- 
loany foreign country with the exception of Great Britain. 
one pound of this scrap ever left the United States. 


i thot was three years before Pearl Harbor — back in 
“appeasement” days! 


foo bad there weren't more men thinking straight in 


those days. Because more than 6 million tons of scrap was 
sold to the Japs during those three years. And many an 
American boy was hit by fragments of that American steel 
— fragments of our own weak thinking in the past. 


Well, we're strong now. America will come out of this wor 
the most powerful force on earth, and the time to start 
thinking strong is now. 

Our greatest immediate contribution to American strength in 
the future—strength here at home—must be the provision of 
jobs for our returning fighting men; jobs and security for all! 


And today, the engineers of the machine tool industry can 
greatly help the men of government and of industry to 
provide those jobs ... to plan now for the reconversion of 
our tremendous resources in materials and plant equip- 
ment to all-out production for a better America! One of 
these engineers is a Bryant man. We urge you to call 


OMPANY veemonr, usa. 


—=— = 4 
—— 


CLAYTON STEAM GENERATORS 


Are Fully Automatic 


One of the important advantages of this equipment is its 
instant adjustment to handle peak or minimum loads. 
A Clayton Flash —— Boiler floats on the line, consumes 
virtually no fuel and requires no attention.When steam is 
needed, the generator output is automatically increased. 


Because they are 75% overall efficient, Clayton Boilers 
are sO compact of pe. only one-fo the space, 
and weigh only half as much as conventional equipment. 
They are completely self-contained—connect water and 
electric lines and they’re ready to operate. Within five 
minutes from a cold start, full rated horse power is avail- 
able at maximum pressure. 


Clayton Steam Generators have been proven in many 
exacting war-time services and will be equally efficient 
for food rocessing, plastics or rubber molding, laundries 
and dry cleaners, bottle washing ...in fact wherever high 
quality steam is required. 


For complete information on oil and gas fired models 
from 15 to 100 horse power, ask for the new Clayton 
Steam Generator Catalog. 


Interred—To Fight A sain or 


Approximately 900 t f 173. Most 
in. armorplate from the disma, ea, 
tled battleship Oregon, eter pg Sul 
of the Spanish-Americai 
being melted down a: ire 
into ingots at the Isaac .y "se 
Works in Seattle. Ste iftir 
is being forged from 
and turned over to N 


yards for installation ohtine rvice | 
craft of the United Stat ct pe ate 

The Oregon in 1898 sade 4 cordin 
dramatic 15,000-mi. run aroung ir 
Cape Horn to enter the Juattle o Se 
Santiago and thus riveted atte; Pa 
tion on the need fo: in os, ® 


through the Isthmus of | 
The Oregon served « 
Guard patrol and as a 
ship in the World War, ai 
then has been a floating ; 
in the Columbia River 
land, a magnet for sight 


, en 
they may pay premiums covering wot - 
ers and their families, charging ¢ fee 


cost to operating expense, without \ 
lating wage freezing regulations. C 
rently, 90% of the members in s 


plans pay premiums through pay@ih yisti 
deduction. Employers’ contributiofi’y,. 4; 
range upward from 25%, but therefi,..hi 
an increasing tendency for them to ntit 
sorb the entire premium. cet { 
e After Blue Cross Pattern—These m@yion¢ 

ical service plans, operate similarly Hi, subs 
Blue Cross group hospitalization play. con 


(BW—Mar.18'44,p44). ‘Typical is HB, the 
Michigan Medical Service organized Hihoives 
1940. With the support of both ci iny o 
ployers and the United Automotiiiiinder 
Workers, C.1.O., it now has 662,08: kind 
members. Each physician desiring Hi dep 


participate registers with the Michigiiily are ¢ 
Medical Service, while subscribers si servici 
erally enroll through their employ, inde 
Monthly premiums range from 60¢ ie thai 
an individual, to $2.25 for an en wfici 


family. Rates are based on the exp@iithe ess 
ence of hospitalization plans, whi) prep 
indicates that 10% of any group 1s liNMiRdical s 
to be hospitalized annually; two-thifiomerci 
of these are surgical cases. Since ™iRimated 
medical plans pay benefits only to iter are 


tients hospitalized for surgical attenti h reim 
their expectation is that 6% to e due 
their members are likely to collect bollwide { 
fits annually. pital t 
e Care of Bed Patients—A subscribegi0ther | 
the Michigan plan, when a bed patiflins inc’ 


in a hospital, is entitled to (1) surgiiisumer 


services, including treatment o! dise A 
requiring surgery, (2) diagnostic X whi 
services not to exceed $15 annug™ (3) _ 
and (3) maternity services. Under indu: 


tain conditions (for example, 10 


INESS 
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ds of disability from the 
ted causes) the maximum 


sive pet 


me or re: 


‘in nefit 18 >2 50. . 

oo \fost plans exclude pneumonia, heart 
'1/} ZR. and other afflictions not requir- 
isman.- » urgery. They also exclude cases 
teran J sensabl under workmen’s compen- 
‘are 7. Jaws. Early plans tried to pro- 
ured HR». for all illnesses, but found this 
' ron J aificult to administer. 


‘ting [MB tablished Fees—Participating physi- 
ingot ins report to the Michigan Medical 
\up- He on the care given to subscribers, 
0g HR. are paid directly by the service 
»ording to an established schedule 
ile a Bi ses, These are set partly by local 
‘ound ih ctice, partly by comparison with 
ttle of we paid for workmen’s compensation 
atte vs, and with the realization that the 
Canal tor runs no risk of nonpayment. 
‘Tama. 7. physician Or surgeon is not allowed 
Coast J sake any direct charge to the patient 
‘ning Hiss the patient’s income exceeds 
‘since #099, in the case of a single indi- 
o wal. or $2,500 for the head of the 
ort- | 
“TS. if a physician charges the patient 
ming more than $2,000 an excess 
»he makes the usual report and the 
Ng WOm.ice sends him a check for the sched- 
ging td fee. The doctor then bills the 
hout ‘BRtient for the overage. He often finds 
nS. Ci bard to collect in Michigan because 
IN SUM. service does not enter into the 
1 Pay" otiation between doctor and patient 
tributiof™% the amount of the overage. In New 
t there mpshire, doctors bill the service for 
‘m to @™- entire amount. The service pays 
| set fee and refers the rest to the 
ICSC MGB ent. 
nilarly HA subscriber chooses his own doctor. 
100 Pi he consults a nonparticipating physi- 
il is Go the latter reports to the service, 
nized Hieives its check, and bills the patient 
both ¢ any Overage. 
‘tomouginder Supervision—Most plans of 
60-9 kind are under the supervision of 
csiring Hite departments of insurance. Since 
Michigfey are essentially a guarantee of medi- 
‘bers SMM service, rather than an agreement to 
ciip/O¥i indemnities, state regulations re- 
11 Oe Hie that a plan’s contract with doctors 
wheient to assure performance. 
The essential difference between med- 
| prepayment plans sponsored by 


an ¢n 
he exp 
1S, wh 


ip 1S INedical societies and those under which 
'wo-thififinmercial ¢ompanies have insured an 
ince 1 


imated 5,000,000 persons is that the 
et are generally concerned chiefly 
f reimbursing the subscriber for lost 
n due to illness; some, however, also 
vide for medical, surgical, and/or 
pital benefits. 

( Other varieties of medical insurance 
- patins include (1) a few sponsored by 
) SULT umer cooperatives, (2) Farm Se- 
f diseafiity Administration medical insur- 
tic Mie, which is limited to FSA borrow- 


ily to 
attent 
to 7 

lect be 


scribe 


inn, (3) private medical clinics operat- 
uder @® industrial plans, frequently non- 
> mM 
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HOW CAN YOU LOSE? 


An Immediate Estate — for your family if you 
should die 


A Paid-up Estate — if you become totally and 
permanently disabled 


A Retirement Fund — for yourself if you should 
live 


Let a Prudential representative 


give you more details 


Fhe PrupDenTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


*arFTER VICTORY 


"nears we're in for a spell of rain” 


Farms in outlying districts will be able _ been the basis of the Ericsson operation 
to get detailed and long-range weather _for the last 30 years—with the precision 
maps postwar by virtue of the new of war only increasing our knowledge. 
radio facsimile. If you have a postwar precision prob- 

But such devices, dependent on pre- lem, you might find it interesting to 
cision parts, will only be made avail- discuss with us. 


able to the public on a large scale with Silheh temubteeme 

precision manufacture on a mass-pro- th ds of our precisi 

duction, low-cost basis. rhe = = ler om ESTABLISHED 1011 
Precision techniques that keep costs . 


down and volume production up has Let's All Back The Attack— Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


~ 


my ERICSSON py 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH @UTSIDE DIAMETER 


AK CO Sh nyt C Sch Mlariurfec HE 


Typical of KAYDON'S successful specialization in difficult manufacture is this flat race 


ball thrust bearing 


2.000” x 26.000’ x 1.000’. Races are only .3125” thick, 


held to .001” parallelism. Bearings are made 4” bore to 120” O. D. 


As readily and economically as stand- 
ard types and sizes are manufactur- 
ed, KAYDON produces special bearings 
that banish the need for using “cata- 
logued” bearings that fail to meet 
your exacting needs, 


That is the specialized service, creat- 
ed by KAYDON to meet rigid wartime 
requirements of the U.S. Navy — 
available to industry as an economi- 
cal means of product-refinement. 
Atmospheric control in heat treating, 


rarely provided by special hearing 
manufacturers, is available at KAYDON. 
In addition, KAYDON offers added serv - 
ices in flame hardening, precision heat 
treating, metallurgical laboratories, 
microscopy and physical testing. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON, 
While vital wartime requirements 
have precedence, capacity for gen- 
eral production is constantly in- 
creasing. Look ahead — and plan 
ahead — with KAYOON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial ° Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


OD Soasevensns supe 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


profit, organized among the 
of large companies, and 
medical groups contracting 
ers for medical service to th 
ees. 

e Utilize Blue Cross—T) 
growth of prepayment plan 
by medical societies has 
possible largely through th 1s¢ 
the personnel and offices of |) ue ¢; 
Hospital Plans. 

The two local services mai , 
rate accounting systems, allocating the, 
overhead according to their 
revenues. Generally they a: 
nonprofit corporations, but | 
growing inclination toward 
tion. 

e A.M.A. Is Cautious—Logix 

for a national association of these me 
cal service plans would be the American 
Medical Assn., but the A.M.A., prot 
ably reflecting the attitude of Lost of 
its members, has remained 

aloof, except to disseminate + 
tion about prepayment plans. Currently, 
the plans use the Hospital Service Co; 

mission of the American Hospital Assn 
(headquarters for Blue Cross Plans 

a national liaison agency. ‘This is q 
natural arrangement since the commis 
sion is already in contact with the same 
offices on Blue Cross business, 


DETROIT GAS FIGHT 


A battle royal is being fought for 
the lucrative gas business of Detroit 

Detroit uses Texas natural gas, piped 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. t 
the gates of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. for distribution through the city 
Consolidated is a subsidiary of Amen: 
can Light & Traction Co. 

When American Light proposed to 
| build a new $70,000,000 pipeline t 
| supply Detroit (BW—Feb.17'45,p39, 
Panhandle countered with a proposal to 
| reduce rates if it could have a franchise 
to supply industrial gas users direct. 

Today’s gate rate is 32¢ a 1,000 cut 
supplied by Panhandle to Michigan 
Consolidated. Both companies prom: 
ised to reduce this rate substantially if 
their propositions were approved 

Panhandle said that if it were given 
Detroit’s industrial business, it could 
cut the gate rate to Consolidated to 2Ie. 
Consolidated retorted that it could do 
better than 21¢ with the new pipeline, 
and that if Panhandle were given the 
industrial business in Detroit, then 
household rates would have to be raised 

A two-day session of the Detroit 
Common Council finally broke up ™ 
mutual recriminations. As a result, the 
city will probably oppose the Amencat 
Light application for the new pipelin¢ 
at hearings before the Federal Powe 
Commission. 
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“Eitood Losses Low 
aie WFA denies storage in 
ansas mine is a failure, puts 
tal spoilage in-all warehouses 


0.025% of purchases. 


Persistent reports that the War Food 
in sey \iministration’s huge underground 
thir food storage project near Atchison, Kan. 
\V—Jul.15°44,p17), is a failure have 
n met with WFA denials that air- 
paditioning machinery is being te- 
oved. 

Will Complete Installation—On the 
ntrary, according to WFA, it is ex- 
scted that the installation of air-con- 
tioning equipment in the 75-year-old 
nestone mine will be completed next 
ponth so that the natural temperature 
side the mine (50 F to 32 F) can be 
ther lowered when more perishable 
bods begin arrivi during the flush 
roduction period of 1945. 

According to one report, 25 carloads 
i dried eggs in the mine had mildewed. 
FA retorted that tests of the eggs 
made Jan. 16, 18, and 22) showed 
em to be in excellent condition. 
FA explained that the mildew on the 
yrels in which the eggs are stored is 
ymal in storage, and that the mildew 
pes not penetrate the double paraffin 
ings of the containers. 

Survey Authorized—To bolster its 
a confidence, however, the agency 
ending a commission consisting of 
0 commercial warehouse engineers 
d one government engineer to Kansas 
i) month to study the project. 

WFA believes that the 12,000,000- 
posed tog™. ft. storage space in the Kerford 
cline tofMuarry Co, caverns is still a sound proj- 
45,p30) Ret an figures on the cost of 
oposal tomrage in the mine are not available, 
franchise fA would have critics of the project 
rect. pte that the compressors were surplus 
)00 cuftmy equipment and that total costs 
Michigang™mpend on whether the project is 


ught for 
etroit 

as, piped 
e Co. to 
lated Gas 
the city. 
f Amer- 


es prou-q™ortized in one year or over a long 
ntially iffgfnod as under usual business practice. 
ed Problem Eased—Unfavorable reports 
ere givengmpeut the storage project seem to have 
it couldj™ncided with a slackening in the busi- 
d to 21¢@@ of commercial cold storage ware- 


could dogleses in the Kansas area. 


pipeline" Feb. 1 warehouse occupancy in 
riven theg™m’sas was only 65% of capacity, 71% 
vit, theagm Missouri. Only 63% of the freezer 
be raised meee in Kansas was in use, 61% in 

Detroit™ouri. At one time warehouse space 
ke up if been so tight that thousands of car- 


esult, theme’ of eggs for eastern consumption 
Americaifm ‘0 be shipped to the Pacific North- 
- pipelinegg* to be stored in apple warehouses. 
al Powetly 0.025% Loss—Spoilage of foods 

chased by WFA between: Mar. 1, 
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T=-P Means Top Precision ia ail phases of de- 
sign, development, tooling, and contract manufacturing. Here, 
in the Taft-Peirce Contract Division, is available virtually 
every type of machine tool, every element of personal skill and 
experience, which could be required on mechanical production 
problems by any manufacturer in any field of industry. If you 
need only a single tool or part, Taft-Peirce Contract Service 
will readily supply it. If you need complete mechanisms or 
machines in quantity lots, Taft-Peirce Contract Service will 
meet your production schedules and the most critical probing 
of your own inspectors. If you would like to see exactly how, 
write to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, for the illustrated brochure entitled: 


Take it to Taft-Peirce 


*ACME QUALITY GIVES YOU 


CASIER MACHINING 
SUPERIOR PERFORMANCES 


Accurate in dimension—proved in quality—Acme 
Permanent Mold Aluminum Castings are easier to 
machine, reduce the percentage of rejections, save 
finishing costs on every part. And even under the 
exceptional strain of wartime service, parts machined 
from Acme castings have established a record of 


superior performance. 


For faster, sounder, lower-cost production, look 


into the advantages of Acme Permanent Mold Alu- ' 


minum Castings today. Acme engineers will be glad 


to submit recommendations. 


Send for new 44-page, fully illustrated book, 
showing how Acme is organized and equipped 
to supply your castings needs and to render 
complete service to the metalworking industry. 


NEW ACME BOOK 
TELLS THE STORY 


1941, and October, 1944 (1a). 
available), added up to $1.45, 
according to WFA records 

Compared with the total 
WFA purchases—$5,700,01 
loss represents only 0.025% 
age that other grocery hand 
have a hard time matching, the federg 
agency claims. The price-support pro 
gram on eggs and potatoes is not i, 
cluded in these figures. 
@ Lard Sale Explained—Ann. incemen 
of the sale of 20,000,000 5 of 
“spoiled” lard to soap manufacturer 
few weeks ago (just before OPA had 
put lard, shortening, salad and cookig 
oils back on the ration list) also brought 
down criticism on WFA, 

Its officials explain that when Wy} 
bought 550,000,000 Ib. of lard during 
the heavy hog slaughtering period lag 


figure 
172.36 
ue of al 
U0—thi 
t Percent. 
Ts Would 


PROFIT FROM LOSS 


Theodore Lynch, plant manager 4 
Marlin Firearms Co., New Have 
Conn., poses with a rejected milita 
rifle-stock blank and its profitable en 
product—a toy gun. Rescued from t 
junk pile, the black walnut blank 
yield one gun plus one table leg 

ingenious cutting. Slings for the t 
gun are from another scrap item 
webbing; tops for the tables are 4 
noncritical glass. And production ¢ 
both articles, now reported in d 
mand in retail channels, is exclusive 
in the hands of women worke 
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Make 10 types of prints 
instead of 1 


Why you get 10 instead of 1 


OUNDS INCREDIBLE if you’ve been 
seeing only one type of print year 
after year. 


But if you were one of the thousands 
of Ozalid users, you’d know that it is 
possible . . . and what it means to have 
a choice. 


You always order the Ozalid print 
“fitted” for the job . . . and get it with- 
out delay. 


You are constantly finding new uses 
for OZALID — for one type of print or 
another. Not in the drafting room alone, 
but in all departments. For example, 
with Dryphoto, photographic subjects 
can be reproduced for use in the shop, or 
for sales, advertising or general display 
purposes. You actually pay less for this 
versatility: time, labor and materials are 
saved on every side. 


Write for free booklet of 
Ozalid prints and catalogue. 


\™ oZALID 


An Ozalid machine is different. It pro- 
duces a positive reproduction direct from 
your original in only two steps—Exposure 
and Dry-development. All ten types of 
Ozalid prints are produced in this man- 
ner, in seconds—without additional 
equipment. 

Since no baths or driers are employed 
— there is no distortion, there are no 
“limitations.” 

So far, Ozalid chemists have created 
ten different and practical sensitized ma- 
terials which react to the unique dry- 
developing principle. 

There will be more 

Invest in an Ozalid machine designed 
for your individual requirements. You 
will be sure of more versatility today, 
more tomorrow. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION + JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


SUPRELE EL BLE 


Only OZALID gives you 
ten types of prints 


1. Black-line 
2. Blue-line 


3. Red-line 

For general work; to assign identifying 
colors to prints of different depart- 
ments; distinguish checked from un- 
checked prints, etc. 


4. Opaque Cloth 
For exceptionally durable prints for 
shop use, permanent file copies, etc. 


5. Transblack Intermediate 
6. Sepia-line Intermediate 


7. Transparent Cloth 

For producing “duplicate originals” 
which may be’substituted for originals 
in subsequent print production; lines 
may be removed with OZALID correc- 
tor fluid—Invaluable time saved when 
making design changes. 


8. Transparent Foil 

For making composite prints; reclaim- 
ing old, or worn originals; for produc- 
ing extra-fast duplicate originals. 


9. Chartfilm 

For producing lustrous prints far more 
contrasty than the originals. Oil proof, 
waterproof. Ideal for use in instrument 
panels, catalogues, etc. May be inserted 
without protective covering; cleaned 


with damp rag. 


10. Dryphoto 
For beautiful reproductions of photo- 
graphic subjects on positive film trans- 


parencies. 


O successful has Sly Dust Control 

proven that many firms have stand- 
ardized on it—using only Sly Filters for 
oll their dust problems. 
The Sly Dust Filter (the heart of the 
system) does a thorough filtering job— 
actually filters the dust out of the air 
by passing it through oa series of cloth 
bags ingeniously arranged in a compact 
space within the filter case. The cleaned 
air contains no visible dust. 
Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of the various states. This equip- 
ment is not expensive. 


+z Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell us 
problem so that we can write you ' 


SLY MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND 2, O10 


THE W. W. 
4749 TRAIN AVENUE 


Typical Sly Dust Filter with dust pipes leading 

to the filter. All Sty Dust Filters cre of weather- 

proof construction fer evt-of-deoor installation. 

All Sly Dust Filters are of standardized design 

(fer low cost) end include supports complete 
with walkway and railing. ail 


year, containers (wooden boxes) and 
storage space couldn’t be found for all 


with lecithin antioxidant and put in 
oo: tanks at Ivorydale, Ohio. The 
chemical does not spoil lard for export 
nor for soap making, but U.'S. health 
laws classify it as inedible here, 

WEA says that, had it refined the 
lard (to eliminate the lecithin) during 
the current fats shortage, it would have 
lost 5¢ a Ib. Instead, WFA sold the 
lard to soap makers holding military 
soap contracts and claims that it did 
not lose any money on the deal. 


Dehydrators Fold 


Government-owned plants 
offered for sale as military 
demands level off. Future of 
industry is anybody’s guess. 


Three vegetable or fruit dehydration 
plants have closed down and the gov- 
ernment-owned property offered by War 
Food Administration for sale or lease. 

e Depends on Military Orders—No 
broad inferences can be drawn from 
these isolated cases regarding the future 


of it. So 20,000,000 Ib. were treated . 


of the food industry’s No. | 
but after next year it’s anybo< 
Vegetable dehydration opera: 
closely tied to the requiremei;: 
armed services. 

Operators heard recently f-om 4 
Quartermaster General that tle need 
of the Army and Navy probab); 
call for no more in the year | 
July 1 than in the current f 
That total (155,000,000 Ib.) leaves 3 |p: 
to be desired when compared with th. 
industry's capacity, which was estimate; 
in June, 1944, to be 270,000,000 Ih. 

The expansion took place early in th: 
war when firm requirements for deh, 
drated food were large (BW—Jiin.17'45 
p60). 
© Costs Involved—Two of the plant 
which have shut down are located iy 
irrigated districts of California. Parado, 
— the excessive cost of removing 
the high moisture content of the vegeta 
bles is officially reported to be the re 
son for abandonment of operations 

An Ohio plant shut down becausy 
production of dehydrated apples proved 
to be unprofitable when OPA classed 
the product with dried apples for the 
purpose of establishing a ceiling price 
The quality product is reported to be 
appetizing and a postwar market is seen 
for it. 
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BYPASSED PORT PREPARES FOR ACTION 


The $7,000,000 Deepwater Terminal at Richmond, Va., completed in 194( 
(BW—Oct.5’40,p18), will be ready to serve ocean-going ships when dredging 
operations open James River channels next summer. Built primarily for inter 
national commerce, this huge array of warehouses and dock facilities was 
bypassed by such shipping when war shifted its traffic to other ports. The 
terminal, 87 miles upstream from Hampton Roads, has a 1,250-ft. whart. 
200,000 sq. ft. of storage space, and heavy-cargo facilities. During the war it ha’ 
been serving shallow-draft coastal vessels and providing transit storage space 
The Army’s project to dredge out the terminal's 25-ft. channel is firing Rich 
mond’s hopes of getting a wartime start toward the realization of its postwa! 
ambitions for becoming a major port for international trade. 
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PRODUCTION 


Rocket College 


California Tech not only 
designs Navy’s new projectiles 
but its own pilot plant solves 
mass production problems. 


Now that the services are buying 

rocket projectiles at an unprecedented 
ate (BW—Feb.10’45,p15), the stories 
behind our wartime development of 
the Buck Rogers style of weapon are 
coming to light. 
e Prewar Pioneer—It has been no secret 
in Pasadena that the staid, solemn Cali- 
fomia Institute of Technology had a 
hand in the development, for the shat- 
tering explosions at the institute’s prov- 
ing grounds outside the city were hardly 
adaptable to hush-hush treatment. But 
not until a gold-braided arm recently 
flung aside the curtain of secrecy did 
even Caltech’s neighbors know how 
intimately the institute was concerned 
with rockets. 

Originally, the institute intended to 

limit its work to research. But that was 
in 1941, before Pearl Harbor and before 
even the military was fully aware how 
important rockets could become in 
amphibious warfare. When the Navy 
discovered that Caltech’s scientists 
could engineer the production of rockets 
as well as design them, the institute 
found itself’ in the manufacturing busi- 
ness. 
* Pilot Plant Operation—Caltech’s oper- 
ation is essentially that of a pilot plant. 
Through the Office of Scientific Re- 
earch & Development in Washington, 
the institute has acquired use of a 
$400,000 assembly plant in East Foot- 
hill Blvd., Pasadena. Close to 1,000 
workers employed there pe together 
the component parts supplied by some 
200 subcontractors in the Pasadena 
area. 

This pilot plant, built to Caltech’s 
pecifications several miles from the 
campus, has turned out more than a 
million rockets for use in softenin up 
beachheads preparatory to troop land- 
ings. While Caltech irons out the pro- 
duction wrinkles that prevent an assem- 
bly-line pace on a given type of pro- 
iectile, the Navy prepares: some prime 
contractor to over the job of sup- 
plying that model in bulk. When the 
prime contractor is ready to take over, 
Caltech shifts to another type. 

* Students Assist—Development and re- 
arch are conducted on the campus, 
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sometimes with the assistance of stu- 
dents. The auditorium has been 
converted into a drafting room. Corri- 
dors provide desk space for a small 
army of technicians, office assistants, 
accountants. Including the production 
workers at the plant and members of 
the faculty at work in the laboratories, 
the project employs about 3,000 per- 
sons. 

Although many peacetime research 

projects have been shelved, educational 
activities continue cheek by jowl with 
the rocket work. Caltech has a number 
of V-12 trainees and a large number of 
Army and Navy officers studying special 
subjects. 
e No Financial Profit—Caltech’s con- 
tract is with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search & Development, which serves 
as liaison between the school and the 
services. The institute receives no profit 
other than a wealth of knowledge about 
a highly specialized scientific subject. 
OSRD built the assembly plant, and 
OSRD will dispose of it after it has 
served its purpose. 

The government foots all the bills, 
including full-time salaries of faculty 
members who work exclusively on rock- 
ets and a prorata share of salaries paid 
professors who divide their time between 


educational and industrial functions 
The highest paid person on the project 
receives $8,000 a year, and he is not 
a member of the faculty. 

Workers at the assembly plant are 
paid going wage rates approved by gov 
ernment agencies. So far there has 
been no known attempt to organize 
a union at the plant. ‘The community 
regards it as a community project; 
housewives who can qualify are em 
ployed, and often businessmen put in 
full shifts at the plant during rush 
periods. Even white-collar workers in 
the business end of the project pitch 
in when the going gets rough. 
© Problems Overcome—Operation of the 
assembly plant off the campus serves 
two purposes. It straightens out pro 
duction kinks, and it also provides a 
flow of rocket projectiles to the Navy 
while a prime contractor is tooling up 
for the bigger job. 

Sometimes as few as 20,000 rounds 
of a single model will suffice to iron 
out the wrinkles and stabilize the de- 
sign. But often 100,000 rounds—or 
even 150,000—leave the assembly plant 
before Caltech is ready to tur over 
the job to a prime contractor or the 
contractor is ready for it. The Navy 
figures that a saving of four to eight 
months is effected by solving the pro- 
duction problems in the pilot plant. 

e Program Keystone—Caltech stays in 
the rocket business because new types 
are evolving constantly from its research, 
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PORTABLE JETS HELP PLANE IN. DISTRESS 


Assisted by temporarily installed jet-propulsion equipment, an 18-ton Navy 
patrol bomber takes off from a: shallow stretch of the Colorado River which 
ordinarily would trap such a heavy craft. Recently forced down on the streain 
near Yuma, Ariz., the big Martin Mariner was hopelessly mired until ground 
crews dug it out of sand bars and moved it to a short space of open water. 
Then fitted with four compact rocket jets, like those used to whisk smaller 
planes into the air (BW —Nov.4'44,p17), the bomber got off with a brief run. 
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WAR ON ROACHES 
with the 


WHIZOOKA! 


This sensational roach 

gun comes fully loaded 

Me with a powerful new 
insecticide ready to use anywhere! 

Just aim the WHIZOOKA and shoot 
a cloud of deadly dust into cracks and 
runways wherever you have roaches 
or other insect pests. Kills. fast— 
faster than Sodium Fluoride . . . re- 
tains its deadly properties longer than 
Pyrethrum. 

The WHIZOOKA means sure, quick 
death to roaches, ants, silverfish, bed- 
bugs! But it’s harmless to animals 
and human beings. Beat the bugs! 
Order the WH1Z0OKA from your WHIz 
distributor. Industrial Division, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


A PRODUCT OF Wellingihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


and improvements are being made on 
other models. Although the school 
makes no bo.es about its eageruess to 
get back into its own oe. it is 
undoubtedly in business for the dura- 
tion. For the laboratory on the campus 
and the assembly plant with its string 
of subcontractors constitute virtually 
the keystone of the Navy’s $100,000,- 
000-a-month rocket program. 

The new naval ordnance testing sta- 

tion at Inyokern, Calif. (BW —Feb. 
10’45,p16), ultimately will take over 
some of the research now conducted 
by Caltech, but the Navy knows a good 
thing when it sees it and isn’t likely to 
muster the institute out of service until 
the war is over. 
@ Research for Army—Caitech also has 
done some rocket research for the Army, 
but the bulk of this is handled by an- 
other OSRD group working at George 
Washington University and by the 
Army itself at the proving grounds in 
Aberdeen, Md. 


It’s a Stinkometer 


Professional fish smeller 
is supplanted by a new device 
that tells when fish is spoiled. 
lt measures good odors, too. 


Fish, like visiting relatives, have a 
way of wearing out their welcome when 
stored under adverse conditions. This 
simple fact was responsible for the 
emergence, in fish canning factories, of 
the professional fish smeller, who can 
tell at a whiff whether-the fish is spoiled. 
© Question of ee—But the human 
nose is not infallible; and even when the 


nose can detect a foreign od 
the fish it is not always pe 
olfactory judgment to detern 
great is the deterioration that | 
place. 

lhe Hooper Foundation at 
versity of California wrestled \ 
problem, and out of a sea of 
pipettes, and other scientific 
the foundation’s fish research | 
has emerged a device which i 
was named the Stinkometer. 

e For Pleasant Ones, Too—F: 
though it is, the name falls 
denoting the full scope of th« 
The Stinkometer measures 
odors as well as offensive ones 
creators—Dr. Otto W. Lang 
Farber, and Fritz Yerman—see 
for it in a broad range of manufa 
and processing industries. 

In testing fish, the raw flesh, w! 
odorless when fresh, is chopp 
chunks and the juice is squeezed { 
these under great pressure. A curr 
purified air then sweeps the aron 
product of the juice into a chemi 
reagent, a standard alkaline pot 
permanganate solution. 

e Turns Green—Changes in colo 
strength of the reagent tell the scientists 
what they want to know down to a fir 
degree of accuracy. Normally purple, th 
solution turns green if the fish has de 
teriorated. 

While the original experiments were 
limited to fish, it became evident that 
any food or commodity which might be 
accepted or rejected because of its odor 
would be susceptible to test. Thus, the 
inventors have measured the increase in 
odors of meats, prunes, and raisins, and 
the loss of aroma in such iteins as coffee, 
spices, pepper, as well as in some 
perfumes. 


Through a maze of flasks, bottles, and laboratory plumbing, the Stinkometer 
“sniffs” both pleasant and unpleasant odors impressed on drafts of metered ait. 
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ORMULA 


For Increased 


You can see your competitor’s new models. 
You can locate his dealers, and find out all 
you want to know about his prices. 
But his production costs remain his secret. 
If his costs are lower than yours, for 
equal quality, you operate at a disadvantage. 
There is one sure formula for overcoming 


this—GET YOUR COSTS DOWN. 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the 
highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 


Sales Volume 


Acme-Gridley Automatics—4, 6 and 8 
spindle Bar and Chucking types—will help 
you here. They will give you the lowest 
possible costs for precision metal parts. 

That’s why we say Acme-Gridleys are 
more than production machines. Through 
their ability to cut costs, they become 


sales machines. 


Here is the way the Motor Car Industry 
cuts production costs 


The job was to machine, to very close 
dimensions, an annealed cast iron 
motor piston. 

The picture shows a 6” 8-spindle 
Acme-Gridley Chucking Automatic, 
with 15 cutting tools working together 
—automatically. 


If you have responsibility for sales, 
make sure your production depart- 
ment knows all about the cost-cutting 


habits of Acme-Gridley Automatics, 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


cutting tools can withstand. 


“Stretching fro 
commercial fore 
ested as Sweden, " 
than in Scandinavia. 


o those interested in the 
manufacture ot FiBer- 
BoARDand Woop P.astics the 
great forests of North Carolina 
offer exceptional opportunities. 
Opportunities for profit also 
exist in the production of char- 
coal... in destructive distilla- 
tion... in the recovery of 
chestnut tanning extract... in 
the making of woodsugar. 

North Carolina has the for- 
ests, as well as large furniture 
and other woodworking opera- 
tions which offer solid wood 
waste material. 

Write today for information 
on opportunities for Forest 
Industries 
in North 


Carolina. 


m tidewater t 
sts cover 58% 
climate and so 


o the Great Smoky — 
of North Carolina. As thick vi yaa 
il enable trees to grow 50% 


N GLESINGER 
i Noted Forest Economist 


NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


A strategic location — outside the con- 
gested creas but with 55.8% of the 
nation’s population in a 600 mile 
radius. 

intelligent, adaptable, friendly work- 
ers—99% native-born. 

Hydro-electric power — dependable 
and ample. 

Excellent transportation — rail, high- 
way, air and ocean ports. 

Huge raw material resources — forest, 
mineral, agricultural. 

Abundant good water for industrial 


purposes. 
A traditionally sound and stable gov- 
ernment which has already provided 
an unexcelled highway system and 
schools. 
A friendly people who welcome new 
industries. 


Competent industrial engineers will assemble 
accurate Industrial data together with the 
best industrial sites upon request. Write 
3309, Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dust K.O.’s Dust 


Use of aluminum particles 
to combat silicosis passes ex. 
perimental stage. Widespread 
adoption may follow the war 


Inhalation of dust to combat the 
ravages of dust upon human June, ha 
progressed beyond the timorous per, 
mental stage. Use of finely pul\crized 
aluminum in silicosis therapy (8\V_ 
Jun.24'44,p64) is no longer news, but 
what has newly been revealed i, that 
some 12,000 men in about 80 mine, and 
mills of this continent are now being 
treated by that method. F 
© For Postwar Industry—Because of the 
advances made, and the data collected. 
it is expected that doubts of many 
hitherto hesitant employers will be re 
solved, and that rapid spread of the 
aluminum-dust technique’ will follow 
the war. 

American industry has been silicosis 
conscious since the much-publicized 
Gauley Bridge lawsuits of the carl 
1930’s (BW—Dec.9’39,p51), which fol 
lowed a wave of death and injury to 
workers on a power tunnel project in 
West Virginia (BW —Feb.1736,p36) 
Silicosis is the one industrial disease for 
which all state occupational acts pre 
scribe compensation. 
eHow Disease Strikes—Known as 
“miner's con” and by several other 
names, the disease develops sooner or 
later among most mem who work in 
silica-laden air. In some-regions, silicosis 
may be severe enough to kill by itself; 
elsewhere it may slowly weaken the 
lungs, turning the victim into an invalid 
who ultimately succumbs to tuber- 
culosis or some other complication 

Research by J. J. Denny and W. D 

Robson of Canada and other pioncers 
in the war against silicosis showed that 
the silica particles, too small to be 
swept out of the lungs by natural 
processes, settle in the inner surfaces 
of the air sacs. Interaction of the lung 
fluids produced silicic acid. Thus con- 
stantly irritated, the surfaces of the air 
sacs thicken and deteriorate, reducing 
lung capacity and causing shortness of 
breath. 
e Particles Coated—Experiments with 
animals led to the discovery that inhaled 
aluminum dust would coat the surface 
of the silica particles, thus preventing 
the lung-fluid reaction which caused 
silicic acid to form. Though thé silica 
remained in the lungs, it no longer had 
the same harmful effects. 

X-rays were taken at intervals of 125 
workers employed in making aluminum 
powder at an Aluminum Co. of America 
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plant. These employees proved to have 


hetter hi ith than 3,000 other workers 
in the same plant who had not been 
exposed to aluminum particles. In some 
cases, indeed, slight tubercular infec- 
tions shown by early X-rays apparently 
faded out later. 
+ Clinic Established—A clinic financed 
by Mclntyre-Porcupine Mines, Ltd., 
yas established at Schumacher, Ont., to 
ascertain just what could be done with 
ch au evidently beneficent dust. A 
method of treatment was evolved and 
tented. Experimentation and case 
udies continued without a setback. 

Although human beings have now 
been treated with aluminum dust for 
gveral years, there is no indication that 
any person has grown worse as a result. 
In a few instances, no improvement has 
been noted. But in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, improvement has 
been unmistakable, prolonging life and 
restoring men to earning efficiency. 
«Patents, But No Royalty—Mclntyre 
Research, Ltd., was created to take over 
the patents, use of which are granted 
without royalty. The only charge is a 
license fee for administration and fur- 
ther research. A United States office 
is maintained by McIntyre Research at 
Washington, Pa. 

The most effective size of aluminum 
dust—five microns or less (a micron be- 
ing one-millionth of a millimeter)— 
was not commercially available. To meet 
the new demand, a mill was established 
at Schumacher to grind aluminum pel- 
lets into fine dust at the rate of ten 
pounds per day. The resultant dust is 
black as lamp-black, being composed 
of some 10% aluminum core sur- 
rounded by 90% of aluminum oxide. 
¢A Sealed Room—The treatment, 
which is consistently described as pro- 
phylaxis rather than as a “cure,” is 
accomplished by blowing the dust into 
a sealed room, where it can be inhaled 
by those who are to receive its benefits. 
At the McIntyre Porcupine Mines, dust 
at the rate of a gram for each 1,000 
cu. ft. of air is blown into a house where 
the men change from street to working 
clothes. The change at the beginning 
of the working day has proved more 
advantageous, since men take longer 
to dress for work than they do to dress 
for the trip home. 

A. W. Jacobs, ventilating engineer 
at McIntyre Porcupine, emphasizes that 
the room must be as nearly airtight as 
possible during treatment. Even in a 
tight room, nearly half the dust settles 
out of the air in less than an hour. 
The initial concentration should be 
about 30,000 to 35,000 particles of 
dust per cubic centimeter of air, which 
creates the effect of a fog. 

* How Dispersal Is Achieved—A water 
and oil trap should be installed at the 
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Sealed--- 


Seal of incipient life; fragile protector of a living form to come. Flimsy, 
this shell. Easily shattered. Yet perfectly created to safeguard mechanisms 
more intricate than those designed by men. 

But man, too, must protect the mechanisms of his creation. Machines 
that make possible our modern way of life. Machines that can function only 
because of vital anti-friction bearings bathed in oil. This oi] must be sealed. 

National Oil Seals do that job. Machines of myriad forms...in countless 
types of service. Millions of National Seals daily 
protect their bearings against damage from loss of 
oil. Wherever shafts move... there you will find 
National Seals... manufactured in the world’s 
largest plants devoted exclusively to oil retention 


problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Plants: Redwood City, California * Van Wert, Ohio 
(Arrowhead Rubber Company, Los Angeles, California, a subsidiary) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS Wherever shafts move 


Its the courtroom drama . . . exhibit 
“A”... the woman in black or red or 
green... that gets the banner headlines. 

But it’s the dreary, backstage drudg- 
ery... the endless sifting of every 
shred of evidence...that wins the case. 

It’s pretty much the same story with 
modern power links, too. Endless in- 
vestigation and research into design, 
manufacture, application and service 
must precede production. 

For more than 26 years now, Twin 
Disc engineers have been digging out 
the facts . . . probing every possibility 
that stands the remotest chance of con- 


tributing to better clutches and hy- 


\ 


Twil a( DISC 


CLUTCHES AND/MHYDRAULIC DRIVES 
V/A 


r 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off  Terque Converter 


Y 


f 
£.BY JURY 


draulic drives...to more efficient trans- 
mission and control of power. 
Thanks to this painstaking prepara- 
tion, Twin Disc Clutches and Hydrau- 
lic Drives have “won the yerdict” of a 
jury that numbers its members in the 
thousands...a jury that includes both 
manufacturers and users of virtually all 
types of powered industrial equipment. 
If your product involves a problem 
of power transmission and control, why 
not take it to Twin Disc engineers? 
They may have the clye that will solve 
the case. Twin Disc CLutcH Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


compressed air intake, acc 
Jacobs, to insure clean dry a 
persal. Specially built blowers | 
installed to insure maximum 
[hese are in the corners of ¢! 
and are operated one blower at 

McIntyre Research warns a 
trialists who adopt aluminum 
laxis to bear one thing in mind 
a substitute for good housekeey 
every effort should be continued 
the air of mine or plant as f; 
silica dust as possible. 


Boost for Shale 


West will have immense 
new industry when costs drop 
on producing kerogen. Federal 
experiments are planned 


Che priorities situation has slowed 
up plans of the U. S. Bureau of Mine; 
for getting into its oil-shale project. part 
of the $5,000,000 general program for 
developing economical methods of get- 
ting oil products from solids (shale, coal, 
farm products) as authorized by Con. 
gress last summer. 
© Four-Point Program—But the bureay 
has made up its mind that: 

(1) A large commercial-scale under 
ground mine will be developed in the 
richest shales in northwestern Colorado 
to produce 1,000 or more tons of shal 
daily by the most economical mechan 
ized mining methods. In this endeavor 
the bureau hopes to develop wholly new 
techniques and equipment. 

(2) It will test all present types of 
oil-shale retorts and probably later on 
build its own—embodying the best fea 
tures of existing equipment—for con- 
tinuous, large-scale, rapid distillation 

(3) It will also emphasize fast, large- 
scale operation in the succeeding process 
of turning shale-oil (kerogen) into 
usable products such as gasoline, and 
fuel and lubricating oils. 

(4) It will experiment with produc- 

tion of salable byproducts, such as am- 
monium sulphate for fertilizer, from 
the spent shale. 
e Emphasis on Costs—All this emphasis 
on size, speed, and cost-cutting 1s be 
cause shale-oil experimentation in the 
past has been with relatively small, rela- 
tively costly pilot-plant operations, and 
the bureau is convinced that the key 
to any large use of shale-oil within the 
next generation or so is low unit cost 

Any commercially successful shale 
oil operation must be capable of taking 
a ton of shale containing from 8 gal 
to 45 gal. of kerogen, distilling it, fra 
tionating it, and moving the resulting 
usable products hundreds or thousand 
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flow 212 Pounds of Sheet Steel 


y Aubles our Fighters’ Range 
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FIGHTER planes used to be short 


flight ships. To cover long distances they 
either had to make a series of short hops or 
be carried. 

Now they get a new lease on life, equip- 
ped with auxiliary fuel tanks made of 
Youngstown sheet steel. With these auxil- 
iary tanks, fighters regularly make the two 
thousand mile North Atlantic hop and 
cover the great distances of the Pacific. 

Fighter planes which used to accompany 
long-range bombers only half way to their 
targets now go the anda way. Steel fuel 
tanks that double and treble the range are 
in some cases permanent additions. Other 
planes discard the tanks before combat, or Cross sectional view of an emergency wing 
drop them full of gasoline for following tank illustrating interior construction which 
planes to ignite with incendiaries. provides necessary strength and other 

This new emergency use of Youngstown desirable physical characteristics. 
steel is typical of hundreds of ways in 
which the strength, ready adaptability and 
reliability of steel have helped to solve 
wartime problems. After the war auxiliary 
= tanks made we — can be standard 
or many types o ing operations...to 
make avistion safer end more useful to the THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
peoples of the world...just as the use of YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
steel contributes in every sphere to the Manufacturers of 
well being and advancement of mankind. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


Ae eA 


THERMOID COMPANY 


seunounces 
THE ACQUISITION OF THE LOS ANGELES PLANT OF THE 


GRIZZLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


HERMOID. has long desired a factory on the Pacific Coast 

to provide better service for its Coast customers for both 
automotive and industrial products. The acquisition of the Cali- 
fornia plant of the Grizzly Manufacturing Company brings over 
60 years of Thermoid product development and production 
experience to the Coast. It also eliminates freight and other dif- 
ferentials in preparation for the post-war market in the West. 


The acquisition includes the complete line of Grizzly oil field, 
industrial and aviation products—and important patents cover- 
ing them. These products combine naturally with Thermoid 
Products to form a greatly augmented, strengthened line. (Grizzly 
will continue manufacturing its automotive friction products in 


its Paulding, Ohio, plant.) 


The oil field products of both Grizzly and Thermoid will be com- 
bined to service the oil field market which will be so important 
in the days ahead: 


This acquisition marks another milestone in the development of 
Thermoid’s long-term planning. It aids management’s desire to 
produce and sell more products at lower cost. It means broader 
and better service and benefits to customers and friends of both 


Thermoid and Grizzly. 


Inermoid 


COMPANY 


TRENTON. N J. U.S.A 


THE GRIZZLY LINE INCLUDES 


Oil Field Products 


Rotary Brake Blocks “No-Wip” Line Saver 
Drill Pipe & Tubing Protectors Wire Line Turn Back 
Pressure-Seal Rotary Hose Slush Pump Suction Hose 


Aviation Products 


Drop Hammer & Hydro Press Pads 
Breather Tail Wheels Friction Materials 


Industrial Products 


Air, Steam, Suction, Water Hose Transmission Belting 
Packing Drop Hammer & Hydro Press Pads 
Neoprene Sheet & Moulded Products Sheeting & Moulded Products 


All of these Grizzly Products will be added to the already broad lines of 


THERMOID AUTOMOTIVE « INDUSTRIAL RUBBER e Oil FIELD * HARD 
RUBBER © PLASTIC © TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


of miles to market, and must be ble to 
do all this within the cost-range is,poseq 


by the price of a liquid crude «|| 
© Lean Deposits Passed Up—The con. 


siderations have caused the bur au ty 


decide that, although hundreds of .quare 
miles of surface in Colorado, Wy. :ning 
and Utah are composed of 01) shale. 


(some of them 1,500 ft. thick), it wi 
disregard the leaner surface shalcs and 
dig down 200 ft. or 500 ft. t rough 
them, to mine out a 69-ft. thick vein 
of especially rich shale. 

Older distilling methods have yielded 

only some 60% of the shale’s kerogen 
content, so, while the total hydrocarbon 
content of shales in the region is about 
125 billion bbi., the recoverable con- 
tent has always been estimated at only 
about 75 billion bbl. (At that, the 75. 
billion-bbl. estimate is considerably 
more than double all U. S. petroleum te- 
coveries to date, and considerably more 
than all such recoveries plus all known 
U. S. underground petroleum reserve 
pools.) 
2 Continuous Method Sought—F yery- 
thing that the bureau can do to hasten 
and cheapen recovery processes, estab- 
lish sound large-scale techniques, and 
increase the recoverable proportion of 
each ton of shale is needed, either to 
help establish a commercial shale-oil 
industry, or at least to have available 
the best methods so that the nation 
won't be wholly dependent on foreign 
oil should the country’s present oil re- 
serves become exhausted. 

For an example, the present tech- 
nique of collecting the kérogen in liquid 
form as it passed off in gases from the 
incandescent heat of the retorts—instead 
of routing it direct into subsequent proc- 
esses—is called excessively costly. Dis- 
tilling and fractionating eventually will 
be one continuous operation—at least 
that is what the region is looking for. 
e Laboratory Delayed—The bureau's re- 
search program is being delayed because 
WPB feels that the proposed $480,000 
laboratory at Laramie, Wyo., isn’t quite 
so badly needed for war as some other 
projects that require scarce materials and 
labor. 

Potential total recoverable oil te- 
sources from U. S. shale deposits, largely 
concentrated in the West at the site 
of a tremendous prehistoric lake named 
Uintah are divided as follows: Colorado 
47,000,000,000 bbl.; Utah 25,700,000,- 
000 bbl.; Wyoming 1,800,000,000 bbl. 
Nevada has an estimated 3,600,000,000 
bbl. of a different type. 

Oldest and largest shale-oil plants are 
those in Scotland. They . 80 the 
British subsidy of 14.9¢ a gal. for motor 
fuel made from home products. Shale 
fuel has been heavily subsidized, too, in 
France, Japan, Germany, Estonia, and 
Australia. 
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ymbering Stamp 


Exper! 
ottsch« ’ 


number! 
9 containers 
Automat 
on the 

numberers : 
of the stamp 1S more 


ice accumulated by Adolph 
Inc., 190 Duane St., New 
‘ork 13, in the manufacture of special 
, stamps for identifying ship- 
a fies behind its big new 
Fant Case Numberer. Designed 
me principles as small desk 
for office use, one model 


than 14 ft. tall 


and prints numbers 1 


characters. 


which are set by hand 


changed, to indicate the total number 
of cases in a shipment. Between the 
two groups of numbers is the word 


“of,” hence successive 


marked “217 of 990,” “218 of 990,” 
etc., as illustrated. Letters of the alpha- 
bet can be substituted for any of the 
numbers on special order; duplicate, 
triplicate, or quadruplicate repeat ac- 
tions can be substituted for consecutive 


numbering. 


Crate Protection 


When the tops of fully sheathed crates 
are made of green lumber, as they are 
ilmost bound to be during the current 
wartime lumber stringency, shrinkage 
and warpage are just about inevitable. 
As the sun and air get in their work, 
moisture leaves the wood rapidly. Cracks 
open up between boards to let in rain 


and dirt. Individual 


what smaller models print 3-in. or 4-in. 


Mounted on seven wheels, the rub- 
ber-faced characters are said to be of 
the right resilience to “imprint large, 
legible figures on rough wooden cases, 
corrugated cartons, and even on the 
shipping papers themselves.” Standard 
arrangement calls for a group of three 
digits that change consecutively with 
each impression to show the case num- 
ber and another group of three digits, 
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in. high; some- 


and remain un- 


cases would be 


boards curl up, 


Unfolding the story of endurance 


Inside this'device, paper is double-folded again and again, until it breaks at the folding line 
Hammermill Bond must endure a fixed number of double folds to meet the Hammermi 
standard. This is one of the 18 laboratory tests that safeguard every essential quality in th 
Hammermill Bond you use. 


“As a printer | recommend Hammermill Look forthe watermark. That’s the only te 
Bond for this job. That’s a paper you know will you need to make when you select paper f 
stand up under a lot of rough handling. It’sstrong __letterheads or business forms. If the waterma 
and it’s uniform—made that way in the mill, says‘‘Hammermill Bond” you know the paper h 
checked in the laboratories, with the know-how _ been pre-tested for every quality you requit 
that comes from 45 years of papermaking.” And it will do a good job as your representatiy 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --~ IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


gs " es: 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- : 
able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 
of Paper information. It lists grades, sizes, finishes, BUY WAR BONDS b 
weights, colors of Hammermill papers now being made. 

For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: AND KEEP THEM : 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. ts 


Position 
(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) ew 3-2 


“If that’s the 
case, why not 
CALL 
HOUGHTON 


fora 


lubrication 


check-up ?“ 


After all these months of hectic; forced production, your 
plant can use the services of a trained lubrication engineer. 


Equipment has been added, lubrication schedules confused. 
Your machines have to last a long time, through war into 
peace, and the best way to keep them producing is to 
check their lubrication diet. A complete diagnosis can be 
made without disturbing present operation. 


This Houghton service includes special attention paid to the 
unusual, the difficult lubrication jobs. Every plant has them, 
and there is a Houghton fortified lubricant ready for such 
troublesome spots. Let Houghton, with its 80-year record 
in oil research, help make your machines stay fit. Write 
for details of the Houghton Simplified Lubrication Plan. 


E. F. HOUGHTON 2 Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Sales and Service in all principal cities 


A publication now in its 38th year written for 
like to do their own thinking. Ask to 


slaced on the list to receive 


check, pull out-nails, and w 


Davison Crate Top Coating fo 


Newest protection for sucl 


by the Davison Chemical Corp. Balt. 
more 3, to meet the require ts of 
the armed forces. It is a s¢ iqui 


THINGS TO COME a 


Brand-new comfort for 
phone switchboard operators, radio 
“hams,” radio professionals, 
plane pilots, and other weare: 
of headphones will come wit! 
postwar civilian models of light- 
weight magnetic receivers devel 
oped for military communication 
Since each of its two ear pieces 
will be no larger than the le 
receiver used with a hearing aid, 
they will be held in position 
a light connector running under 
the chin. If more than one person 
is to use a particular headset, each 
wearer will be assured of sanitation 
by being supplied with a pair : 
removable plastic ear tips whi 
may be snapped on instantly and 
removed just as quickly for thor 
ough cleansing. 


e Recent formulations based on 
substantially the same acrylic resin 
that goes into transparent plastics 
for bomber noses, gun_ blisters, 
and other plane inclosures are find- 
ing a radically different sphere of 
employment. ‘During the war they 
will be used as additives for air- 
craft lubricating and hydraulic oils 
to keep viscosities practically con- 
stant in tropic heat or arctic cold 
With the coming of peace, the 
additives promise also to relieve 
motorists of the annual change 
from winter oil to summer oil, 
and back again six 1nonths later 


® Not every tank truck on the 
broad highways of the future will 
be transporting gasoline, fuel oil, 


‘ milk, or other everyday commodi 


ties, for a new tank fleet is being 
built up to carry “liquid sugar” 
from refinery to food manufac 
turer. Complex and costly opera 
tions of crystallizing and bagging 
will thus be sidestepped in sugar 
production. Scarcely less complex 
and expensive operations of un- 
bagging the sweet and reducing it 
to simple sirup will be eliminated 
in the food plant. Since the liquid 
sugar will be mechanically han- 
died through airtight tanks, 
pumps, pipes, and hoses, that are 
all easily cleansed, a new high in 
sanitation promises to prevail. 
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oduct of asphalt, asbestos fiber, and 
‘vents which may be applied by spray 
* squeegee, take, or trowel. It is 
i to be “so compounded that it 
etches and ‘bridges’ across cracks, 
sing a continuous waterproof roof. 
joreover, it remains sufficiently pli- 
sie and plastic to flex as the shocks 
‘handling wrack the crate. This holds 
ye over Wide ranges of temperature 
-om below zero to over 140 F.” 

The company is also bringing out 
botek-Coat, a new asphalt compound 
» forming moisture barriers in paper- 
ard or fiberboard packages, and Pro- 
Seal, another new compound of 
halt for waterproofing the seams of 
ckages made from “all types of water- 
boof paper, including creped or crin- 
led paper.” 


tadius Brake 


Newest addition to the line of pre- 
sion bench tools developed by the 
)Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
;. is the Di-Acro Radius Brake. It is 


‘ 


id to have been designed at the “re- 


uest of aircraft manufacturers” for put- 
mg accurate radii in “duraluminum, 
\rome molydenum, rust-resistant and 
ping-tempered alloys, and_ various 
ther low ductile materials essential to 
te fabrication and production of air- 
aft.” It is anticipated that develop- 
nent laboratories will find the tool an 
‘deal unit for testing and determining 
tuctile qualities of a wide variety of 
loys and substances . . . preparatory 
» selecting proper materials and de- 
loping the design of experimental or 
fnished working models.” 

Operation consists simply of setting 
bming plates of a desired radius in the 


machine, inserting the sheet to be bent, 
ud pulling the levers. Radii obtainable 
nth standard forming plates range 
fom 0 in. to # in. in increments of 
* in. Maximum folding width is 12 
®, maximum full-width folding capacity 
* presented by a 16-gage steel plate, 
vith heavier gages of narrower or more 
tictile materials in proportion. Pre- 
tion adjustable stops are provided. 
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AND THERE’S YARD-GOODS 


BY THE MILE! 


When Mrs. Shopper approaches the fabric counter she is 
interested in style and quality’ 

Style is something which pleases her eye and taste, or doesn't 
—the decision is hers. 

Quality is something that is built into the fabric, right from 
the start, whether the goods are gossamer weight rayon—a 
stout canvas—or a deep pile carpet. 

Many quality fabrics are produced by machinery equipped 
with 7 fn Roller Bearings, machines which prepare the raw 
material, spin the yarn, weave and finish the fabric. 

Hyatt engineers work with textile machine designers and 
builders as well as with mill operators, recommending the 
proper bearings to minimize friction and withstand the strain 
of continuous, high-speed operation. 

Throughout the industries, agriculture, transportation and 
in our weapons of war, there are thousands of examples of 
machines made more efficient with re Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Wake Victory Complete — Buy MWMore War Sonds 


F N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Eccles Tax Plan 


Stock market shows little 
price reaction to proposed levy 
on “speculative” profits. Chance 
for enactment is held doubtful. 


Security tradefs have learned over the 

years that it doesn’t always pay to sell 
too quickly on the strength of initial 
news of Washington events that might 
eventually have definitely unfavorable 
potentialities for the prices of stocks and 
bonds. 
e Little Price Reaction—Consequently, 
no serious price changes in the stock and 
bond markets followed last week’s pro- 
posal by Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, that Con- 
gress, to eggee further “unhealthy 
gains in the value of capital assets,’ 
should at once enact taxes ranging up to 
90% on “speculative” profits from 
transactions in securities and in farm 
and urban properties. 

Actually, Wall Street wasn’t taken 

entirely unawares. It had heard a rising 
number of rumors that official Washing- 
ton was considering supplementing 
present restraints on wages, prices, and 
the expansion of credit with controls in 
a new direction. ‘Thus far it has been 
inclined, in the main, to regard Eccles’ 
proposals as merely an official effort to 
sound out Congress as to its views on 
the idea. 
e Moving Cautiously—The Street still 
appears confident that Congress will not 
prove receptive to such a penalty tax 
on capital gains, for all their inflationary 
symptoms. But it isn’t taking any long 
chances (page 118). Both investors and 
traders are proceeding warily as a result 
of the Eccles suggestion. 

Eccles’ proposals were contained in 
testimony last week before the Senate 
Banking Committee on the bill to re- 
duce the required reserves of the Fed- 
éral Reserve Banks (BW—Feb.17'45, 
p54). His desire to curb speculation has 
since been publicly seconded by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., though the latter, in expressing 
his concern over “unhealthy gains’’ in 
capital assets, didn’t go on record as 
approving Eccles’ specific recommenda- 
tions. 

e Up to 90% Tax—The plan Eccles has 
in mind is said to contemplate a tax on 
profits from buying and selling securities 
and real estate that would start at a 
90% levy on gains from transactions 
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completed within a three-year period 
and scale downward to a 70% or 60% 
impost in the case of gains in four or 
more years. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 

Wickard long ago suggested taxes of a 
confiscatory nature for quick profits in 
farm land. Now the Veterans Admin- 
istration asserts that inflated real estate 
prices are preventing many discharged 
veterans from buying homes under pro- 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights (BW— 
Nov.4’44,p66). This provides that such 
loans can only be made on properties 
being bought at a “reasonable, normal 
value” as determined by “proper ap- 
praisal” and the bureau reports that 
many applicants are being turned down 
because the price they intended to pay 
is too high. 
e Theory Questioned—As far as the 
stock market is concerned, however, 
Wall Streeters generally deny vehe- 
mently that prices have been moving 
up too sharply or to levels that are 
unwarranted. 

Moreover, they don’t think that 
Eccles, to support his theory, is playing 
fair in comparing present market levels 
with fall-of-France lows. “Why,” they 
ask, “didn’t he note, at least in passing, 


that values are still well unde: Je, 
most of 1936 and 1937?” 
e Trading Volume Lowe: i 


circles also bring out the fa: thas ° 
1944, New York Stock Exc] 
show a daily trading aver 
883,000 shares compared 


1,265,000 daily of the last fii :cen ye 
This doesn’t indicate, to the at jm 
any overspeculation today. 7 

The financial district argucs thas » 


new tax of the Eccles design 
a serious effect on corporate recon, 
sion and expansion; that steps to 
out profit possibilities would dam ¢ 
flow of “risk” capital into postwar jg} 
making ventures. . 

Most importantly, according to the 
objectors, the tax in itself couldn't pn 


vent security prices from soaring - 
thus constitute a barrier to inflation im ¢— 
we 


market movements, 
e George Is Doubtful—Obviously, \; 
York’s financial district was pleased 
hear that Chairman Walter I’. Geo; 
of the Senate Finance Committee } 
shown a coolness to the Eccles tax pl 
and has said that he doubts serious 
“that any special tax on speculatig 
would be significant.” 

Wall Streeters, however, were a } 
disturbed to learn that Senator Robe 
A. Taft believes that there is some ju 
fication for such a levy as a purely y 
time measure, although the Ohio R 
publican doesn’t consider it a cure: 


MEMENTOS OF A TRY THAT FAILED / 


In Manila, Comdr. S. F. Wilson returns to discover his place of business ank 
deep with Japanese “printing press” currency—all of it worthless now. Wilso 
a member of the U. S. Naval Reserve, fled to the mountains to join the Filip 
guerrillas when the Japanese took Manila, was unaware that the invadcrs h 
used his office as a depository for the occupation money which flooded # 
area. Like similar types of Axis money, its face value was nullified by defe 


, 
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ws DID YOU SEE BILL HARTLEY'S 
: NEW STORE FRONT?” 


d hay “Something, isn’t it? He has new fixtures, too.”’ 


“IT know. That store would be a credit to Fifth Avenue.” 


ar joj 


aa The whole town is interested. Everybody 
r 


1 ay knows Bill Hartley. Everyone knows how 
bona 2 he started with old man Hunt when he 
finished high school. He worked hard, 
made friends, studied modern merchan- 
dising, kept up to date. Now he has 
bought the store from Hunt’s widow, 
fixed it up and has one of the smartest 
jewelry stores in the state. 
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That’s how it goes in the smaller cities 
and towns. Anyone who thinks of “hick 
towns” should take a journey. He will 
find the Main Streets of these smaller 
places lined with modern, progressive 
stores. They feature nationally-known 
brands of merchandise, cater to an alert, 
well-informed public. 56 per cent of all 
the retail outlets in the U.S.A. are there. 


This is the PATHFINDER market. For 
this vigorous news weekly from the na- 
tion’s capital is written and edited di- 
rectly to the smaller communities which 
are the bulwark of American indepen- 
dence and sound thinking. 


PATHFINDER is well-read and re- 
spected. It has influence. And because it 
is a straight road to a rich and often- 
neglected market, it is used more and 
more frequently to carry the messages of 
America’s leading advertisers. 


PATHFINDER 


NEWS WEEKLY FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
PATHFINDER BUILDING *« WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Philedeiphia, 230 W. Washington Sq. ¢ New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicage, 180 Nerth Michigan Ave. © Detroit, General Motors Bidg. 
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YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


@ Yes, Maine is an industrial State. In 
considering your new business home 
or branch plant location, you'll find 
that the State of Maine offers a dis- 
tinctive combination of factors basic 
to stable, profitable operation in a wide 
diversity of lines: 


A VAST RAW MATERIALS 
SUPPLY, HARD AND SOFT 
* WOODS, MINERAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


ABUNDANT POWER AND A 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 
PROVIDING ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY EVERYWHERE AT 
NOMINAL COST 


PURE, SOFT PROCESSING 
WATER SO ESSENTIAL TO 
MANY FINISHING OPERA- 
TIONS AND TO LOW-COST 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 


SKILLED, INTELLIGENT AND 
RESPONSIBLE WORKERS, 
UNUSUALLY CONTENTED BE- 
CAUSE THEY LIVE COMFORT- 
ABLY HERE IN MAINE 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND FREIGHT HAN- 
DLING FACILITIES LINKING 
SUPPLY SOURCES, PRO- 
DUCERS AND MARKETS 


NEARNESS TO AMERICA’S 
LARGEST MARKETS FOR 
CONSUMER GOODS AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


A STATE GOVERNMENT CON- 
SIDERATE OF BUSINESS IN 
ITS TAX AND REGULATORY 
LEGISLATION 


AND MAINE IS A GOOD 
PLACE TO LIVE, WITH RE- 
LIGIOUS, CULTURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IDEAL FOR YOU, YOUR 
FAMILY AND EMPLOYEES 

@ This book describes in detail the many 
advantages of locating your new business 
home in the State of Maine. We'll gladly 


send a copy and suggest possible plant sites 
for your business if you'll write. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
STATE HOUSE, ROOM B 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New Issues Lag 


But underwriting circles 
are confident lull is temporary, 
and they have their reasons for 
expecting a blue ribbon year. 


Despite the competition of three 

war loan drives which provided some 
$59,000,000,000 of cash to help finance 
war costs, domestic corporations (accord- 
ing to figures compiled by The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle) man- 
aged to sell $3,054,000,000 of new 
issues in 1944. This was triple the 
amount of financing accomplished in 
either 1943 or 1942. 
e Private Placements High—Sales of new 
issues direct to insurance companies 
and banks accounted for $818,000,000, 
more than 26% of the grand total and 
one of the highest yearly totals of pri- 
vate placements on record. Neverthe- 
less, Wall Street security underwriting 
houses enjoyed their most active year 
since 1936. October, 1944, with $750,- 
000,000 of new offerings, was their 
busiest month in almost 15 years. 

The final quarter of 1944 was partic- 
ularly active. At the year end, some 
market students were forecasting at least 
some $3,300,000,000 of new corporate 
financing in 1945. Such predictions 
were based on the number of issues that 
then appeared definitely set for offer- 
ing before the Seventh War Loan drive 
starts next May or June; also on the 
flood of “probables” for which under- 
writing groups were already being 
formed. 
¢ Rail Refunding Programs—Thus far in 
1945 the railroad field has proved quite 
productive of business for the under- 
writing houses. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Pere Marquette, and 
Wabash systems have each completed 
refunding programs involving the sale 
of new issues ranging from $47,000,000 
to $53,800,000. 


The utility and industrial sections of. 


the list, however, have provided the un- 
derwriters with but scant fare. In those 
fields, except for the sale of $30,000,000 
new Armour & Co. bonds, the disposal 
last week of a new $35,000,000 Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric issue, and several 
other $10,000,000 to $17,500,000 pieces 
of financing, the pace of 1945 underwrit- 
ing activity has been far from impres- 
sive. 
e On the Utility Front—Especially dis- 
appointing has been the sharp drop in 
utility security flotations, since refund- 
ing operations in that field were ex- 
pected by many to provide the bulk of 
this year’s volume of new issues. 

Wall Street underwriting circles, 
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however, don’t appear at al! disty; 
about the recent lag in act» ity of @ 
new issues market. They " 
the recent shortage of util 
is but a temporary conditi 
by the decision of many ity 
panies to await their fully av. ‘iteq jo; 
financial returns before doin, the p; 
work required in registering © jew je 
with the Securities & Exchinge Con 
mission. 

e Statements Becoming A vailabj 
These “official” income an! balay 
sheet statements, the under iters oy 
are now becoming available in incre 
numbers and are expected to h 
direct effect on the number of 
entering registry. 

Offerings of new utility issues in }94 
added up to $1,360,000,000 and , 
counted for some 44% of all last year) 
corporate financing. All but a min 
portion represented refunding deals, 

Recently more than 50 utility ope 

ating companies were reported to | 
considering 1945 refunding operatiog 
involving the public offering of $1,100 
000,000 of new securities, includin 
$900,000,000 of bonds. Virtually nop 
of this group has yet seen the light 
day, and a $22,000,000 Laclede G; 
Light Co. bond refunding deal is th 
only important piece of utility financi 
now actually registered. 
e Expected Before Long—Nevertheles 
a flock of new utility issues, ranging if 
size perhaps up to $75,000,000, is eq 
pected before long, and many stil 
believe 1945 will turn out to be on 
of the blue ribbon years of utili 
financing. f 

Significance is attached to the great! 
improved credit standing which man 
railroads have achieved by using wartim 
earnings to cut debt and fixed charge 
sharply through substantial open ma 
ket purchases of bonds at good discoun 
levels. This is expected in numerou 
quarters to stimulate the use of the ne 
issues market from here on to complet 
the job of financial rehabilitation y 
comprehensive refunding programs. 

e Motive for Flotation—Many form 
marginal carriers, due to the sharp ns 
in market values of their issues, no 
find it no longer profitable to use thei 
still substantial cash resources to bu 
in bonds. As a result, they are giving 
much thought currently to taking ad 
vantage of present cheap money rat 
to replace such obligations with nev 
lower-couponed issues. . 

The New York, Chicago & St. Lout 
first showed how this trick could 
accomplished a few months back. Bi 
selling new 33% bonds, the road wa 
able to retire, along with some seni¢ 
debt, more than $26,000,000 of 5! 
which were available as recently as June 
1942, at 71% of face value and whic 
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WHAT INSURANCE HAS DONE ‘TOWARD VICTORY 


DAY, every business and industry must be judged by a new 
standard—its contribution, direct or indirect, toward the winning 


of the war, 


The men and resources of the fire insurance industry have been 
utilized to the full in the mobilization of our nation’s might. A large 
proportion of the male employees are serving with the armed forces. 
Many others have been, and are, devoting a large part of their time 
and energies to unpaid civilian war activities. Further, a large propor- 
tion of the income of the industry is converted directly into War Bonds. 


In all these ways, fire insurance has aided the general war effort of 
the United States. Added to this is the immeasurable and vastly im- 


portant overall support rendered by the whole “industry which 


protects other industries” in its never-ceasing war on man’s ancient, 
indefatigable enemy—fire. 

Through the vigilance, skill and protective work of its inspection 
and engineering facilities, the fire insurance industry has not only 
helped prevent many disastrous fires—it has presented the country 
with the equivalent of hard-won production victories. Toward this end, 
we intensified our efforts in 1944. Yet, it is unfortunately true that in 
spite of all efforts, there.was an increase in the number of fires in 1944, 
the result of the accelerated wartime production tempo. Consequently 
we plan to redouble our preventive activities in the critical year ahead 
e+. 4 contribution to the America our men are fighting for. 


President 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- 

panies $ 21,220,339.31 
United States Government Bonds . . 34,764,718.31 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 76,426,404.54 
First Mortgage Loans . . 6 + + - 368,005.60 
Real Estate 3,772,527.58 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due — 8,637,873.31 


Reinsurance 
Recoverable on Paid Losses, . 1,697,960.88 
Other Admitted Assets . . « 2 « ; 157,610.37 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$147,045,439.90 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums , ,$ 56,900,611.00 
Reserve for Losses . 17,391,935.00 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 

Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 58,461.60 


Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 78,134,958.46 
Capital “ew @ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . « « « 53,910,481.44 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders 68,910,481.44 

$147,045,439.90 

Note: Bonds carried at $3,645,555.62 amortized value 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE . 


MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUCH [TS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Be REAE® 26 om re 


Place your compensa- 
tion insurance with 
Employers Mutual and 
get the services of 
competent safety en- 
gineers to introduce 
and supervise safety 
methods in your plant 
--a service famous for 
its achievements in 
saving money through 
accident prevention. 


Sorli 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


ENGINEER NOW TO 
Keeps Going! 
A leading manufacturer said, 
“We'll start this way and 
make changes if we have to.” 
Possible consequences from ad- 
vantage to competition and 
resentment of buyers, were 
pointed out. It has taken 
three months to correct faults, 
re-organize production plans. 
Now, he’s engineered to keep 
going and mighty glad of it. 


Our service is designed to engineer metal 
products to the market and production, to 
efficiency and economy. Our booklet, INGE- 
NUITY is for executives who want to know 
how. I'll send it to responsible inquirers. 

Joseph J. Cheney fe aa 


President 


L & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. 40 «-39 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


actually sold for as little as 14% of par 
in 1938. 

e Pere Marquette Does It—Another 
Alleghany Corp.-controlled system, the 
Pere Marquette, only a week ago fur- 
ther demonstrated the feasibility of 
such action by former marginal carriers. 
It had little trouble then selling $50,- 
000,000 new 38% bonds to retire, 
among others, 5s that in 1942 could 
have been picked up at around 64¢ on 
the dollar. 

Rail financing in 1944, mainly con- 
centrated in the last six months, set a 
new five-year high by climbing to the 
$623,000,000 level. Already well over 
$200,060,000 of such offerings have 
been sold this year. Some bankers are 
now reported actually to believe that 
the total of 1945’s rail financing may 
almost match that of the utility group. 
eA Specialist Predicts—-A prominent 
Wall Street rail specialist, who correctly 
predicted today’s greatly improved rail- 
road credit situation, is now predicting 
some $2,750,000,000 of rail refunding 
operations over the next three years. 

Viewing 41 Class I roads that now 
account for 88% of all rail gross, he 
anticipates that the 14 which retained 
their former high credit standing 
throughout the depression will replace 
$1,253,000,000 of higher-couponed 
issues with new 3% bonds in the next 
18 months. He expects that 13 carriers 
of the group which escaped bankruptcy, 
but acquired borderline status, will be 
able to refund $1,500,000,000 of pres- 
ent debt with new 34s, at a great saving 
of interest, within the three-year period. 
e Industrial Financing—How active new 
industrial financing will be in 1945 re- 
mains to be seen. However, some fairly 
big operations appear in the cards. 

Continental Can Co., for example, 
is talking of selling $15,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock for new capital, while Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. (BW—Feb.24 
’45,p32) and General Steel Castings 
Corp. may refund $11,000,000 and $8,- 
250,000 of bonds. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. has al- 
ready indicated that it will sell $75,000,- 


000 of additional preferred for new ' 


capital. 
WRITE-OFF SETS RECORD 


A Federal Power Commission order 
this week directing the Montana Power 
Co. to write off $51,978,025—a sum 
-_ to about 80% of the original cost 
of its properties—raises to about $104,- 
000,000 the financial yardage which 
Electric Bond & Share subsidiaries have 
lost to FPC since November. 

Under FPC’s order, Montana’s com- 
mon stock equity holders take the ma- 
jor share of the beating. Of the total, 
$5,086,000 excess over original cost 


was ordered amortized over 
Charges to capital or earned 5 ::pluys 
the company chooses, were © dered » 
eliminate $34,500,000 of writeups. 4») 
$11,442,000 was ordered clare) » 
earned surplus. Another $94° (jg , 
otherwise ordered disposed of 

Because of accounting tech nicalitig 
the write-off was declared by !'PC thy 
largest ever ordered by it in an accoyn, 
ing case, but last November, Penngy. 
vania Power & Light, a second E. B % 
S. operating unit, agreed to inake x. 
counting adjustments totaling $52,159. 
073, a smaller percentage of which wa 
borne by common stockholder 


A.T.&T. EARNINGS DROP 


The 1944 annual report just released 
by the American Telephone & Tel. 
graph Co. discloses total operating ty. 
enues about 7% higher than reported 
in 1943 and gross at a new all-time 
peak, despite rate cuts over the past tuo 
years that the company estimates have 
reduced its annual take $50,000,000, 

Operating costs and taxes, however, 
showed an even sharper rise in 1944. 
Earnings, as a result, fell off to $8.50 
a share, compared with the $9.50 te. 
ported the previous year and the $9 
annual dividend rate that has long pre. 
vailed on the company’s outstanding 
capital stock. 

In his report to stockholders, Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of the Bell 
System, points out that the company 
thus far has not “profited by the war.” 
Gifford reports that 1942-43-44 profits 
averaged 5.5% on inyested capital, “the 
lowest (on record), except in the worst 
years of the depression in the early 
1930s.” 

Total 1944 expenditures for ne 
construction were $170,000,000, com- 
pared with $154,000,000 in 1943 and 
$345,000,000 in 1942, and the Bell Sys 
tem, aside from its normal expansion 
needs, is now faced with postwar plant 
expenditures estimated to exceed $], 
000,000,000. 


= 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.’s cap- 
ital stock also belongs on the list of re. 
Big Board shares which have paid unin- 
terrupted dividends for a half-century 
or more (BW—Feb.3’45,p56), for 1944 wh 
marked the 50th straight year of such are 


THE 


disbursements by that corporation andi “ya 
its predecessor, American Arithometer of 
Co. . . . The Senate has now approved loa 


some minor changes, made in confer 
ence, in the bill exempting insurance 
companies from the antitrust laws until ing 
Jan. 1, 1948 (BW—Feb.24’45,p65), and 

the bill has been sent to the White 
House. 
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S Cap. ess r con tt rf y an th - ronics, that ss cots siaidins va ar. prob- 
ats , tiny € pened Mew len of -emploring this new industrial power are 
doorways to efficiency in production, Fhe ves . In this field Eimac is a predominant leader 


noel which create and control the flow of this new we and reat for more than a decade. Eimac’s com- 
such are called Electron Yacuum tubes. ‘these © Bsive facilities and entire time are devoted 
| and “valves”—and through them alone—is sod use — g the development and perfection of the most 
— of electronics made possible. ElectronicMevelop- vance Electron Vacuum tubes. 
arte ment is synonymous with the development of Elec- 
rance tron Vacuum tubes—a science within itself. Accord- 

7 ingly, it is through this science behind the science 

an 


Vhite HE Write for your copy of Electronic Telesis 
-2 64-page booklet fully illustrated — 
covering fundamentals of Electronics 

1945 ed many of its important applica- 
fons. Written in layman’s language. 


EITEL-MicCULLOUGH, Inc., 974 San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. 
Plants lesated at: San Bruno, California and Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Export Agents: Frazar & Hansen, 301 Clay $#., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.5. A. 


CAPITAL LOANS 
for industry 


Term Financing that goes 
hand-in-hand with long 
range planning... 


EN business conditions warrant an increase in work- 

Vy ing capital, the choice lies between selling securities 

publicly or making private financing arrangements. Usually 

a decision hinges upon a comparison of cost, time required 
for negotiation and a favorable money market. 


The cost of stock financing by companies with assets less 
than $5,000,000 — according to a recent Securities & Ex- 
change Commission study — averages about 18% of the 
expected proceeds ... up to 21% where assets were under 
$1,000,000. 


A C.I.T. term loan is often a more economical financing 
method that eliminates or reduces public issue expenses 
incurred in: (a) negotiations, (b) registration, (c) cost of 
transfer facilities and (d) accounting, legal, printing and 
other costs. And C.J.T. financing offers the important 
advantage of prompt action. 


C.I.T. welcomes comparison of all factors involved in 
capital expansion and any concern, small or large, looking 
for additional funds, is invited to discuss the matter freely. 
Regardless of the amount required, your individual prob- 
Jem will have full consideration by experienced executives. 


Write, wire or ‘phone for complete information. 


CUMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 


NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 


Czarist Flurry 


State Dept. announcemey H 
calms speculation in old Russian 
bonds, but Wall Street wonder, f 


if warnings do any good. agula 
eae price C 
Wild speculation in the $75,000, 
of Czarist Russian bonds (i defay} 
since 1919 but still listed on the Ney 
York Curb Exchange) received what js 
expected to be a mortal blow last weg 
when the State Dept. termed buyer 
of the bonds merely “suckers for a lot of 
rumors. 
e Hit New High—At year’s end thee 
bonds were bringing 54¢ on the dollar 


increas 
WPB : 


ately 5S 
cohol 
bilities | 
sonth of 
ompared 
oduced 


Early last week they had run up to 224 MMy ic is al: 
highest in 22 years, on the wildest seifilMon: the 
of rumors Wall Street has heard igihicly for 


many a day. 
On the day after the State DeptiiDecrea 
announced that no debt scttlement 
deals were being made, had been made 
or are planned now for the Russia. 4 
bonds, few buyers could be found fo artes | 
the issues. They opened at 13, aboullllh ounce: 
40% under the previous close, and be 
fore trading had ended prices had 
slumped to as low as 9% of par. 
e Wild Reports—Speculation in th 
Russian bonds was inflamed by rumor 


Current 
definitel 


rade A < 
far, 31, 
lontinue t 
mese tires 


t recapp 


that Soviet Russia already had offered (Du 
specific partial payment plans for clean House ‘ 
ing up the old Czarist debt, that fuljjidkin in 
payment had been promised in retungjen proh 
for United States postwar credits ofmper int 
$6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. hos. Wi 
Wall Street heard that brokers “with “O™S 
. n p dave, Deen 
important Washington connections ; 

. ea cmption: 
were heaviest purchasers of the bondgi.>)> 
that the Soviets themselves were pick 
ing up big blocks in order to save som Refriger: 


+f 7° 
part of the rumored resettlement pay thorized 
pese Cases 


ments. er 

The grapevine reported excitedly thay jute 
Edward J. Flynn, New York Demoi., oct. 
cratic politician who accompancqy ~ 
President Roosevelt to Yalta, had gon 
“to Moscow on important business 
e SEC Checking Up—Before the bubbig@ Because 
showed signs of bursting, Wall Strecgjvatering 
learned that the Securities & Exchang atal st 
Commission was investigating the Ru og ; 
sian bonds, although a report was nol the P 
ready. Conservative brokers in Wal toby 
Street were inclined to criticize SEQBeborized 
for not taking action. atory of 

The Russian bonds attracted hited size 
uninitiated—stenographers, _ brokerage, Vern 
clerks, and bootblacks—in a flurry remgjew York 
niscent of the 1929 era. And the Waljjfo, Indi 
Street financial district is beginning tgp. Anot 
wonder whether warnings do any goog “<'v« 
From last week’s low of 9 the Russi 9 Ord 
Czarists had risen to around 12 withigy ° ~** 
the past day or so. Cotton— 
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ml CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
squlations affecting priorities, 
rice control, and transportation. 


eased Civilian Supply 


WPB reports that production of approxi- 
utely 59,000,000 proof gallons of beverage 
cohol will result from the release of 
poilities of the distilling industry for the 
»onth of January (BW—Feb.10°45,p20), as 
ompared with the 54,000,000 proof gallons 
soduced under a similar release last August. 
is is about 60% of total January produc- 
bon; the remaining 40% will be used 
icly for the synthetic rubber program. 


yecreased Civilian Supply 


Current shortages of carbon black will 
definitely postpone the manufacture of 
‘USSIAMED ade A camelback for recapping passenger 
nd fog br tires and small truck tires, WPB has 
aboutfiM@snounced. Originally, the restriction on 
nd befiPade A output was to extend only through 
5 hadi, 31, 1945. Grade C camelback will 
. ntinue to be used in place of Grade A for 
1 tha@ighese tires and will also, hereafter, be used 
umonamet <r the smaller sizes of military 
fered (Direction 9 to Rubber Order R-1.) 


clean House Slippers—The use of goatskin and 
it fulffidkin in house slippers after Apr. 4 has 
retunggmeen prohibited in order to channel this 
‘its ofggether into more vital uses, as in children’s 
A) ics. With this purpose in view, all men’s 
, xi women’s shoes and all house slippers 
we been removed from the production 
hmptions in paragraph (i) (3) (V) of Order 
217. 


“wit 
tions’ 
bonds 
| DICK 
eu BB Retrigerated Display Cases—WPB has 
t pay uthorized the manufacture of 7,500 of 

‘Bue cases. This represents a cut of 500 
wm the original program of 8,000 cases, 
heduled for production in the year begin- 
mg Oct. 1, 1944, 


y tha 
Dem 
panied 
La ightened Restrictions 
yubbIg@M Because WPB anticipates a demand for 
Streefi/watering pumps in the northeastern and 
hangggetal states where flood conditions 
> Ruggeaten, it has brought certain types and 
is noe of pumps under distribution control 
wit the period Feb. 15 through Mar. 31. 
SE Queers must reserve at least 75% of their 
“BP orzed nonmilitary production and in- 
i tory of self-priming centrifugal pumps of 
1 th@ited sizes for distribution in New Hamp- 
kerag@™ire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
remmmmew York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Wal, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Mis- 
ing n. Another 15% must be held as a spe- 
good "serve, not to be sold at all except 
asia, specific WPB authorization. (Direc- 
yithiq@e © Order L-192.) 


Cotton—WPB has ordered that at least 
“< of the country’s spinning facilities pro- 
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WHY PRINTERS AND NEWSPAPER OWNERS 


Newspaper Office—Insulux adds to the 
beauty of this building and provides light 
for the entry way and corridors. 


Printing and Lithographing Plant— Over A 
100,000 Insulux blocks were used in this 
building for the control of temperature and 
humidity problems, 


light Pane insures petter 
ig®* 7 : 
working — 


CEMENT 
5 SAVE RETHfaoulux 20 


rust or co 


Insulux Glass Block is a func- 
tional building material—not 
merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things 
that other building materials 
cannot do, Investigate! 


ot with fnsulux 


CCURATE printing register requires 
accurate temperature and humidity 
control. 


That's why owners of printing plants 
have been quick to recognize the advan- 
tages offered by panels of Insulux Glass 
Block. 


Insulux, being a hollow glass unit, 
has high insulating value. This reduces 
heat loss and condensation. And it 
brings a saving in the cost of air con- 
ditioning. 

Panels of Insulux have other advan- 
tages, too. They do not rot, rust or 
corrode. They guard against the infil- 
tration of dust and dirt. They are easy 
to clean—and to keep clean. And, more 
important still, they provide good day- 
lighting and full use of floor space. 


UNSULUW26 


epee, 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY | 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-76, Toledo, Ohio 


without obligation, book 
entitled, “Methods ‘of ing 
Worn-Out Windows with Insu- 
fux Gloss Block.” 


Nome ond Title —$——$__. 
Firm 
Ciy—_—_—_____—_ State 


THERE'S A PLACE IN EVERY BUILDING FOR INSULUX 


eendmendl 


Aeadquarre 


FOR SCALES 


TOLED, 


; 
TW, 
3 oRik Bg, 


PRINTED WEIGHTS 


Toledo Printweigh Scales produce printed 
weight records in big figures at split- 
second speed. They eliminate human 
errors in recording weights that so 
directly affect factory costs and profit. 
For use with tickets, sheets, or strips. 
Write for Bulletin No. 032. 


COUNTING 


For quickly and accu- 
rately issuing predeter- 
mined quantities of 
parts or pieces from 
stock; or counting un- 
known quantities, as in 
receiving or inventory. 
Wide choice of models. 
Write for Bulletin No. 204, 


WEIGHING... All Capacities 


Dial Scales For the full range of 
industrial requirements bom 
Portable Scales to Motor Truck 
and R.R. Track Scales. Also Hop- 
ome ye and Overhead 
rack Scales, Write for 
Bulletin No. 020. 
Over-Under Scales For 
packing, filling, and 
check weighing. Write 
for Bulletin No. 415. 


SPECIAL- PURPOSE 
SCALES 


Toledos ~ with elec- 
tric cut-off, can be inter- 
locked through control 
panels for completely auto- 
matic batching. Automatic 
conveyor scales to totalize 
weights. Airplane weighers; dynamome- 
ter scales, etc. 


Balancing, Testing, and 
Force-Measuring Devices 
For balancing connecting rods, propellers 
«..for testing springs of all kinds, and 
piston rings... for continuous check of 
weight of coated materials in production. 
Write for further information. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


181 Toledo Offices in United States and 
Canada...with service mechanics fac- 
tory-trained in the maintenance of all 
types of scales. Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


T@LEDO 


SCALES 


The American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Aurora Electric Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Belden Mfg. Co. 
(Two plants) 

Buchman Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Manayunk, Pa. 

S. Buchsbaum & Co. 
Chicago, II. 

The Buckeye Fabric Finish- 
ing Co., Coshocton, Ohio 
Cole Electric Products Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, 

i me 


(Two plants) 


Economy Pumps, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Energetic Worsted Corp. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


Geaeral Cable Corp. 


Grosfeld House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

International Silver Co. 
Florence, Mass. 

Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Monburt Co 


Brooklyn, N. y 
National Carbon (o.. Ine. 
Charlotte, N. ( 
The New York A for the 


Blind, New York, N, Y, 


General Products Corp. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Remington Rand, | 
Johnson City, N. Y, 
Inc. 
Rosco Mfg. Lo 
Minneapolis, Minr 


The Rugg Mfg. ( 
Greenfield, Mass 


; Special Machine Tool Eng 
Denison Cotton Mill Co. Marmon Herrington Co. neering Works, New York 
Denison, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 7 te 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in 


production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


ducing spun rayon and similar yarns be con- 
verted to the production of cotton yarns of 
designated descriptions and counts and that 
the fabrics made from these yarns be chan- 
neled to fill orders of the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, or War Shipping 
Administration. All mills operating on the 
cotton system*and producing spun rayon, 
cotton-rayon mixed, or other blended or 
mixed fiber yarn, except cotton-wool blended 
or mixed yarns, are aifected. Sale yarn mills 
must report to WPB’s Textile, Clothing 
& Leather Bureau not later than Mar. 10 
the weekly poundages of yarns they expect 
to produce under the direction. Integrated 
mills—producing both yarn and fabric— 
must report not later than Mar. 26. (Direc- 
tion 10, Order M-328.) 

Distribution of the 10,000,000 yd. of 
cotton goods that are being made available 
for the first quarter of 1945 to merchants 
in rural areas has been limited to those mer- 
chants who, during 1944, received less than 
20% of their 1943 sales of such cotton 
goods. 


© Petroleum—Approval of the Petroleum 
Administration for War is now required 
before any kind of fuel oil can be used in 
commercial or industrial space heaters which 
are installed after Feb. 26 and which, singly 
or in combination, burn 10,000 or more gal. 
a year (PDO 13). 

In line with this action, OPA has 
amended Revised Ration Order 11 to forbid 
issuance of fuel oil rations for such heaters 
unless the release is provided for by a spe- 
cific PAW exception order. 
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Movements of naphtha and natural ga 
line into the East Coast states by ra 
inland and intercoastal waterways will a 
require PAW approval, under Amendme 


1, PAO-5. 


® Construction—Because of shortages 

sheet steel, the amended schedule of « 

struction limitations which apply to auth 
ized building projects restricts the use 

various fabricated items made of sheet st 
and strip, including doors, electric metull 
tubing, partitions except toilet partition 
raceways, and other items. The use of fer 
ing, tanks, and tank towers, and of me 
lath is restricted. Plywood form liners 

prohibited; western pine lumber is prohi 
ited except for certain millwork. The 
of lead and lead products is limited to o 
tain specified purposes such as solder, pai 
and some processing. (Schedule A, Co 
trolled Materials Regulation 6, as amende 


¢ 


e@ Paper Mill Machinery—Restrictions 

the delivery of new paper mill machin 
have been expanded to include new pat 
as well as complete machines and equ 
ment used in making pulp, paper, pa 
board, and converted paper products. M 
chinery that is used to produce fiber shippi 
containers, folding cartons, and set-up box 
is not covered. (WPB Order L-33, 
amended.) 

© Hog Subsidies—Beginning Feb. 25, 10 
federally inspected slaughterers are ineligi! 
to receive subsidy payments on more th 


50% of the weight of hogs on which the 
collected payments for the correspond 
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Down-to-earth help on be 


Contract lermination . 


Send for bookiet, “The 


ABC of Contract Termination. 


OUFr 


Outlines termination procedure, 
sets down a_ simple, practical 
method of producing all paper 


work required. 


Here’s a booklet that gives you clear, con- 

cise facts about contract windups. It tells 

you how to plan your internal termination 

organization. What paper work is needed. 

ved) How to produce this paper work quickly 
and efficiently, in keeping with govern- 
ment requiremen ts. 


ments, one of the most vital of which is for 
fade-proof, permanently legible copies. 
(The clean, black-on-white copy produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator with 


— The method outlined, based on the use Mi 
. * imeograph brand supplies will not 

will 3 of the Mimeograph duplicator, has been fad 

endme db a ee q Smudge or fade in spite of constant han- 
approved by representative industries, an dling, weather, exposure, oils and other 
is being used by both large and small pr? ai. , say died 

ages cals common to industry.) 

.. companies. 


) auth 
use 
cet ste 
metal] 
artition 
of fer 
of mel 

ners 


prohi 


It makes it possible for termination 
machinery to start rolling within one hour 
after receipt of the notification telegram. 
It assures smooth coordination, accurate 
control. It eliminates rewriting of con- 
stant data. And perhaps most important 
of all, it meets all government require- 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


P. S.—As part of our service in connection with contract 
termination, Mimeograph die-impressed stencils of the re- 
quired OCS forms are available at once from your authorized 
Mimeograph distributor. This eliminates the need for pre- 
printed forms. Type inventory information in position on one 
of these stencils and reproduce form and fill-in together—as 
many copies as you need, 


The ) 
1 to of 
I, pail 
A, C 


vende 


ons 
achine 
W part 
| equi 
, Pat 
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shippit 
Ip bo XI 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-345, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘““The ABC of Contract Termination.” 
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DR A a ee ee MM te he 


TENNESSEE 


before its “TIME FOR “anal 


Tovedigate 


its POWER—the mighty hydroelectric system of 
TVA that furnishes abundant electric power at the lowest rates 
in Eastern America.... 


Investigate 1; STRATEGIC LOCATION that puts 51% of 


the nation’s population within 24-hour delivery range—a location 
served by a highly developed transportation system comprised of 
11 major railroads, excellent state and federal highways, transcon- 
tinental airlines, and 3 principal rivers for low cost transportation 
to the Midwest, Gulf, and World Ports... . 


Investigate its cooperative LABOR—intelligent skilled and 


semi-skilled workers that are fair in their dealings with manage- 
ment... 


Investigate 4; yas: NATURAL RESOURCES—plentiful 
stores of coal, phosphates, limestone, ceramic clays, large cotton 
acreages, great stands of timber, and almost every agricultural 
product. . 


Investigate TENNESSEE. Write for specific information 


and surveys relating to your particular requirements and for 
booklet: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
739 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


yest 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


period in 1944. Heretofore, + 
itation was 70%. (Amendn. »t i 
Food Order 126-1.) : 


Relaxed Restrictions 


A more flexible procedure permit: 
authorization” of civilian prod 
not prohibited or subject to trols 
L or M order of WPB. Uncer thy .. 
rules, WPB may grant such aut)orizati., 
items on which applications w: 
Controlled Materials Plan or 
procedure. In such cases, the 
receive a deferred allotment mill 
materials for production authorized. [1,1 
the original spot authorization rule ,, 
those products that were subject to |, o; \ 
order limitations were eligible. [his \ yy 
amendment also permits appcals i 
orders that are subject to the Spot procedy 
(Priorities Regulation 25, as amended) 


@ Conventions—To reduce pap 


VOT 
the Office of the War Commit t Pi’ 
ventions, the committee has led 
conventions, conferences, and group mee 
ings which have an out-of-town ittendan 
of 50 or less in addition to the local atte: 


ance will not require permits. Ty 
shows require committee approval , 
tendance or entries come from an ar 
side that served by local transports 
facilities and if hotel sleeping accommod 
tions are needed. 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has established producers’ maximuy 
prices of 14¢ a Ib. in tank cars f.0.b. py 
ducer’s mill for raw hempsced oil, 4s 
especially in light interior paints. There wi 
be no change in the maximum pri 
paint. (Amendment 41, Regulation 53 


© Synthetic Rubber Heels and Soles—Dollix 
and-cents ceiling prices have been esta 
lished for sales in the shoe repair trade 
brown synthetic rubber heels and soles an 
for black synthetic rubber soles. (Amend 
ment 19, Regulation 200.) Manufacturer 
ceiling prices have also been fixed o1 

sizes of half-inch brown synthetic rubbe 
heels used on boys’ shoes, designated 

“Junior.”” (Amendment 10, Regulation 47 


© Builders’ Hardware and Insect Screet 
Cloth—In cases where a jobber first offer 
new types of this material for sale aft 
Mar. 3, 1945, his markup is limited t 
334% applied to the manufacturer's n 
mum price, plus actual transportat 
charges paid by the jobber. Befor: this 
ing, the markup could be added to a jobber 
cost for the product, even though he be 
bought from another jobber who had is 
taken a 334% markup. (Amendment 4 
Revised Price Schedule 40.) 


@Men’s Knit Underwear—Manufact 
required by WPB to produce speci! ed type 
of men’s heavyweight knitted underwe 
during February and March may apply ' 
OPA for price increases under the terms 4 
the Vinson directive, the purpose of whi 
is to maintain essential output of civili 
textiles and apparel without requiring man! 
facturers to produce at a loss. (Amc! ndmed 
2 to Supplementary Order 99.) 
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1 on | 

Tubbe 
rated 4 E. comes a time in every Boss’s life when he must 
on 4 “go to bat” for sales. 

Ser . . 
st offeqif Such a time will come in the post-war innings ahead. Then 
r + the Boss will have to take off his top hat, forget his per- 
ited ft ° ° . 
re ps vom sonal preferences for the very dignified striped trousers, cut- 
ortatiomm away coat, and Malacca cane,.and be ready to step up to 
rey the plate with a “Louisville Slugger” over his shoulder. 

jo T 

he ha . . i 
d jy 1° many Big League business men, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
nent 4 18a Louisville Slugger’’ among publications. 


Its success as a sales producer lies in the attention its fas- 
Cinating editorial content receives from the millions. 


acturer 
od type 
derwe 


pply “i No scar of baseball, stage or screen has ever had so many 
eee atdent fans as these world-famous personalities in Puck- 
whit 


The Comic Weekly—“Jiggs and Maggie,” “Blondie,” “The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” “Prince Valiant,” 
“Toots and Casper,” “Flash Gordon,” and “Tippie.” They 
are but a few among Puck’s livable, laughable, lovable char- 
acters—the great all-star cast of the publication field. 


civiliag 
y man 
ndmen 


The Boss Goes to 


Bat 


_ New York University’s Chairman of the Department of 
_Educational Sociology says of the Comics:...'‘Their hold 


on their readers, child and adult alike, reveals that their ap- 
peal is deeply rooted in our emotional nature. Certain it is 
that they have emerged as a major institution of American 
culcure. We are but beginning to feel their social impact.” * 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 6,500,- 
000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers and is 
read by over 20,000,000 men, women and children every 
week. 


For present sales of institutional efforts, the one-third pages, 
one-half pages and BIG COLOR PAGES available in Puck- 
The Comic Weekly provide the greatest impact on this 
market of the millions. For full information call or write 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. Did the offi- 
cials of your company receive the miniatures of Puck-The 
Comic Weekly's all-star cast? 


*In the Dec., 1944, issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
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OPA’s New Job 


Price agency gets ready 
to police clothing rollback. It 
may use volunteers to check 
ceilings on cotton garments. 


OPA is taking steps to insure that its 

projected 6% to 7% rollback in 
clothing prices (BW —Feb.24'45,p17) 
will stick. ‘The new pricing techniques 
which will do the rolling back have 
been designed with an eye to their en- 
forceability. With three years’ experi- 
ence under their belts, price officials 
think that this time they have closed all 
the loopholes. 
e Careful Check—Trained investigators 
will police the Maximum Average Price 
plan, designed to push back garment 
manufacturers’ prices by requiring a 
manufacturer to jimmy his production 
so that his weighted average price does 
not exceed that received in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the base period— 
last half of ’42, first half of ’43. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
is asking Congress for a supplementary 
appropriation which would add some 
900 investigators to OPA’s staff. About 
half of these would be used for meat, 
the rest for clothing. In addition, 
Bowles is trying to get more money for 
enforcement by making small econ- 
omies elsewhere—such as consolidating 
some local price and rationing boards. 
e Must File Charts—To make sure that 
the rollback in manufacturers’ prices 
isn’t absorbed by retailers before it 
reaches the consumer, OPA will issue a 
new regulation requiring all retailers 
of clothing and accessories to file pricing 
charts with their local OPA offices. 
These charts are used to calculate re- 
tailers’ historic margins, and enforce- 
ment officials can use them to check 
quickly on whether a store is still hew- 
ing to these margins. 

There has been some talk of having 
OPA’s volunteer price panel assistants 
— retail ceilings via the charts, 
ut—aside from the obvious difficulties 
of educating several thousand house- 
wives in the intricacies of merchandising 
—this scheme would not set well with 
retailers, for it would reveal too much 
about markup practices. 

e To Police 7, ag will be 
used, however, to police the dollar-and- 
cents ceilings which will soon be in 
effect on almost all children’s cotton 
clothing and on an estimated 65% 


to 90% of men’s and women’s cotton 
apparel. 

These garments are produced under 
WPB priority programs and can be 
closely controlled nght down the line. 
Each individual garment is “pretick- 
ected” by the manufacturer with the 
retailers’ ceiling price. 

e Troubles Ahead—WPB got a sample 
this week of the difficulties it is likely to 
encounter in holding up its end of the 
joint OPA-WPB clothing program. 
Half of the country’s spun rayon capac- 
ity—in both integrated and noninte- 


of the need for such ¢ 
women’s housedresses. 
While the trade argues th 
clothing and textile prog: 
much of a good thing, labo 
sumer groups protest that 
enough. Philip Murray, p: 
C.1.O., has written Bowles ; 
chairman, J. A. Krug, saying | 
as the C.I.O. is concerned, tl 
is weak. 
© C.L0. Position—Murray’s 
ries a thinly veiled threat: “‘] 
ful that the first promise we h 
plan to do something about 
ing situation was voiced by 
nomic Stabilization Director at 
he commended the Preside! 
mittee of the National \ 


\\ PR’ 


1e time 


COT 


‘ions of WPB’s new order M-388, which 
had relied on spun rayon to take care 


Board for ‘its decision to stan pat on 
the very modest rise in the cost of living 
which it found reflected in the offci; 
statistics. I should not want an unwor 
able program for reducing the costs of 
clothing to be offered to our pcople a 
though it might recompense them jn 


grated mills—must be converted to the 
production of cotton yarns needed by 
the military for high-priority programs, 
ag epee duck (BW—Dec.23’44, 


p20). This may necessitate some revis- 


DOUBLE-BARRELED RETAIL PROMOTION 


In the sportswear department of Mandel Bros. store in Chicago two attractions 
vie for attention: a two-seater Ercoupe plane and a bevy of models wearing 
newly styled “flight” shirts. Engineered by the local Parks Aircraft Sales & 
Service, the plane display drums up the postwar aviation theme—and future 
Ercoupe orders. During the first day twelve persons took sample flights at a 
nearby airport, but how many plunked down $100 for “priority deposits” 
against the purchase price of $2,700 is undisclosed. Parks, which intends to sell 
planes on the instalment basis (BW —Oct.14'44,p98), “hopes to make delivery 
within 90 days after V-E Day.” The display, like a helicopter exhibit in a \ {a1 
hattan store (BW —Oct.28'44,p56), provides a peg on which to hang a merclia 
dising idea. In Mandel’s case it’s the Cavu (ceiling and visibility unlimited) 
Flight Shirt, $16.95 in rayon, $10.95 in corduroy, with contrasting slacks $22 95, 
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"(MAGINE ME GIVING A LOAN 
70 A BANK /” 


? “Why, they even pay you ... with a free phys- 

ical examination that would set you back three bucks 
in any doctor’s office. Take your temperature and your 
blood pressure—and your blood count too to see if you’re 
anemic. There would be a laugh, me bein’ anemic, huh? 


“Then they give you a cup of coffee... and 2 but- 

ton that I guess some guys figure makes ’em a home 
front hero. But that ain’t how I look at it. I figure sendin’ 
a pint of blood overseas is the nearest thing i can do to 
goin’ myself!” 


1 “And if | was J. P. Morgan, I couldn’t feel 

no better! It ain’t nothing to lend dough. I’m 
doin’ that too, in war bonds, all I can afford. But 
there ain’t no satisfaction like lendin’ a pint of 
blood to the blood bank. You'll get it all back a 


million times if you save just one kid’s life! 


3 “And then if them swell looking nurses ain’t raised 

your blood pressure too much, you go and make your 
blood donation. And is that a surprise. It’s so easy you 
don’t even know you're doin’ it, hardly. All you do is lay 
there and rest—and wonder why everybody don’t do it! 


"Taylor Instr : 
wean ACCURACY FIRST 7 


OND TODAY 


—y 


BUY AN EXTRA B 


) Taylor Blood Pressure Instruments and Fever 

Thermometers are standard blood bank equipment. 
Other Taylor Instruments are being used in research to 
unearth many hitherto unknown facts about blood plasma. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester and Toronto. 
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Operator’s pride 


ES! For the operator of a 

‘Load Lifter’ Hoist knows 

that there’s no load, within 
its lifting capacity, too tough for 
a ‘Load Lifter’ to handle—and 
keep on doing it twenty-four 
hours a day. 


Special features contained only 
in ‘Load Lifters’ make them out- 
standing for the tough jobs. 


“One-point” lubrication 
Two-gear reduction drive 
Anti-friction bearings throughout 
“Foolproof” upper stop 

Ball bearing motor 


In no other electric hoist can 
you find all these advantages em- 
bodied in a design to give lifting 
efficiency and such long-time, 
trouble-free service. 


If you have a difficult lifting 
job, write us about the problem 
and we will tell you the type of 
‘Load Lifter’ that is doing the lift- 


ing on a job like yours. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built 
with lifting capacities of 500 to 40,000 
Ibs, in all combinations required for 
industrial needs. They are adaptable 
to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Cata- 
log No. 215. 


fi LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hencock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industriol instruments. 


any ye for the grave inequities they 
have already experienced.” 

WPB and OPA are gently nudged on 
by the cost-of-living index. Between 
Dec. 15 and Jan. 15 it rose one-tenth of 
1% as a result of “scattered price in- 
creases for cotton clothing and for 
housefurnishings.” 


Stockings Scarce 


Production of rayon hose 
will be reduced by deeper cut 
in supply of synthetic fiber for 
civilian output. 


Hosiery manufacturers never thought 
they'd see the day when they would 
become even temporary boosters of 
bareleg fashions, but last week it hap- 
pened. Roy E. Tilles, president of 
Gotham Hosiery Co., staged a spring 
fashion show which actually included 
a couple of models without stockings. 
e Output to Dro loomily predict- 
ing that output of women’s hosiery in 
1945 oaalalely will be as much as 30% 
below last year’s production, Tilles 
called upon public and trade media to 
help avert an outbreak of panic buying 
by teaching consumers methods of pro- 
longing the life of hose and even by 
encouraging barelegs when possible. 

The trade believes that a sharp re- 
duction in 1945 shipments is inevi- 
table. On Jan. 1 WPB reduced avail- 
able rayon yarn supplies for women’s 
hosiery and manufacturers are now 
allowed only 69.7% of the yarn used 
for turning out hose during the first 
six months of 1941. Further curtail- 
ments of hosiery may be expected be- 
cause of increasing demands for rayon 
by the armed forces, greater production 


of other essential goods for 
and relief in liberated areas, 
e Stocks Dwindling—The } 
dustry is convinced that on] 
of Providence” has kept th 
consumer in ignorance of 
shortages—which is considered §; 
tunate because a consumer panic ny 
wipe out store stocks in a { 
Retailers are employing al 
devices to keep customers un 
The use of empty boxes 
adopted by some stores to k 
stock” appearance. 

But the secret is getting out. 
many a specialty store as large 4 ship, 
ment as 300 or 400 pairs will be gop, 
in one morning. Customers rove fro 
one store to another, snapping up « 
75 and 100 denier. 

The shortage isn’t only in women 

hosiery. For the first time since the 
war +> there is a real shortage jy 
men’s hosiery that will become acut 
as the year progresses with the lowes 
price grade finally disappearing almos 
entirely. The supply of children’s hog 
is holding up nicely—thanks chiefly ty 
WPB’s knit goods program which a. 
oH yar priorities to manufactures 
who agree to produce in a volume equal 
to output in the base period. 
e Inventories Depleted—Federal Re. 
serve Bank reports on 1944 year-end 
department store hosiery sales and stocks 
are just beginning to come in, and 
they show inventories down as much 
as 64% (Atlanta) from the close of 
1943. The Chicago district, for in- 
stance, reported a carryover into Janv- 
ary of only a two-week supply in ratio 
to sales. The Philadelphia district te- 
ported 1944 sales up 10% and year-end 
stocks off 40%. St. Louis district stocks 
were off 52%. 

Shipments of all types of hosiery last 
year fell off 5.5%, according to the 


Civilian Hosiery Supplies Decline 


On the figures, total hosiery shipments in 1944 seem to have been higher 
than in 1940. But examination of the breakdown reveals that the only 
increases were in anklets and men’s hose, the latter largely for the armed 
forces. This indicates that civilian supplies were down sharply, with the 
brunt of the cut being borne by women’s hosiery—both full-fashioned and 


seamless. 
7——Shipments, Doz. Pairs——~ ~Change— 
1940 1944 Doz. Pairs Percent 
Women’s full-fashioned ..... 43,266,917 38,640,418 —4,626,499 —10.7 
Women’s seamless ......... 15,401,363 10,666,949 —4,734,414 —3U / 
OSS A I 48,979,354 59,848,364 +10,869,010 +222 
Infants’ and children’s : 
(excluding anklets) ...... 6,087,119 4,775,312 —1,311,807 —2l 6 
PE 9s Gira o0c'n s eae 22,397,961 30,603,331 +8,205,370 +36.6 
Total, all types .......... 136,132,714 144,534,374 +8,401,660 +6.2 


* Includes half-hose, slack socks, athletic socks, and bundle goods. 
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Ship 
ed ats d 38,640,418 doz. pairs— 
1% more than in 1943; and women’s 


aled 10,666,949 doz. pairs 
‘ 19.1% from 1943. Heavy 


miess t 


y drop ‘ . + 
. jn women’s seamless shipments 1s 
igned | the trade to the shutdown 
many of the coarser-needle circular 
achines 


Future of Silk Debated—On the 
hole, the trade is taking a philosophic 
titude toward its troubles, focusing 
hopes on the postwar period. Hope 
». 1, of course, is the return of nylon 
B\W—Jan.20’45,p93). 

Paul Kroener of Textile Machine 
‘orks, manufacturers of full-fashioned 
quipment, im a recent address said 
at 95% to 98% of the future full- 
»shioned hosiery business will be in 
e sheer 51 gage and that the im- 
wed machines may make it possible 
entually to produce nylons to retail 
low $1 a pair. 

The Hosiery Industry Postwar Plan- 
ing Committee has voiced the ex- 
tation that even with the return of 
pylon there will be a place for silk and 
»von in the manufacture of women’s 
hosiery. As for the future of silk, the 
ommittee estimated that as much as 
\% of postwar production may be of 
his yarn. However, many who have 
tudied the situation disagree. Amaz- 
ng progress has been made in the 
production of high-tenacity synthetic 
ams. These yarns now are going into 
ire cord, but some manufacturers be- 
lieve they may largely displace silk 
biter the war. 


RADIO SALES MAKER > 


Crosley Corp., owner of the 50,000- 
watt radio station, WLW, is expanding 
the operations of its subsidiary, Specialty 
Sales. This unusual broadcasting auxili- 
ay, organized to help build dealer dis- 
tnbution in WLW territory for station 
advertisers—and for promising nonadver- 
tiers who enlist its services—has now 
moved into its own enlarged quarters in 
downtown Cincinnati and is increasing 
its sales staff toward an eventual total of 
16 men in two divisions—groceries and 
drugs. Representatives carry a maxi- 
mum of four noncompeting products at 
any one time. Clients’ use of this serv- 
ice is limited to drives of 13 weeks at 
any one time, a total of 26 weeks in any 
one year, 


KFl DROPS COMMENTATORS 


Only two of the nine local commen- 
tators who have been airing news and 
views over Station KFI,.Los Angeles’ 
big 50,000-watt NBC outlet, survived 
the station’s change in policy this week 
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j IMPORTANT 
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International makes chain for every essential 
need: Industrial, marine, farm, automotive. 
And Intermnational’s manufacturing and service 
facilities are complete in every detail. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. 
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HOW A BULLET CREATES 


A BETTER HEATING UNIT 


The Secret of the Constant Service and Long Life of Trane Coils 


A bullet actually builds a road for better 
heating in the Trane Extended Surface 
Heating Coil. In a heating coil—whether 
used in a unit heater, convector, air con- 
ditioning unit, or in a central heating 
system—the bond that permits heat to 
escape from steam is important. 


That bond not only serves a structural 
purpose but it also creates the pathway 
on which heat moves from the steam or 
hot water in the coil to the space you want 
to heat. If the path is — or wholly 
blocked, the path of heat-flow is ob- 
structed. As a result, the coil does not 
deliver its rated capacity. If any part of 
the path is weak and crumbles away, 
heat has difficulty in jumping the gap. 
And the coil b down before its time. 


Because the bond is so important, 
Trane has spent long years in research 
to develop a perfect union. The marry- 
ing parson is a bullet. Seamless capper 
tubes are placed in the specially collared 
openings of flat metal plates called fins. 


THE TRANE COMPANY °« 


A bullet is then shot through the tube. 


The action of the bullet expands the 
copper tube into the collars of the fin to 
form a permanent mechanical bond. A 
strong man with a pair of pliers would 
have difficulty in pulling fin away 
from the tube once the bullet has done 
its job. Yet, no paste, adhesive, brazing 
material or other foreign substance is used. 

In the Trane Coil, the road for the 
heat to travel is wide open, and like 
the Appian Way, it’s built to last. That's 
why you can get rated capacity from 
Trane Coils day in and day out for years. 


There are six Trane Coil types for 
steam at various pressures and for hot 
water. Hundreds of sizes are available 
to provide a coil for every use. Some 
Trane Heating Coils may even be used 
for cooling purposes when their heating 
tasks are completed. Write for Trane 
Catalog DS-385 now! 


Also write for your copy of the new 
TRANE POST WAR PRODUCTS BULLETIN. 


So that the coil can float in ii 


casing, Trane uses its Guid: 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Al® CONDITIONING « 


HEAT TRANSFER + AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


which henceforth bars op 


N from 
news broadcasts of local origin. None 


KFI’s network commentators affected 

Station management gave two reasop 
for the shift which dumps, among oth. 
commentators, Manchester Boddy eds 
tor and publisher of the | Angel 
News: (1) difficulty in getti: }Ualified 


men who can comment ectiveh 
(2) a belief that commentat shoufi 
not be sponsored. 7 

KF'I is assembling a staff o| 


Cwscast. 
ers and news analysts to replace the com. 
mentators, and the new men. like the 
two who are being retained, wil] be 


employees of KFI, not of the 
his agency. 

One advertising agency, in an ope, 
letter published as an advertis nent by 
Variety, trade paper of show and tadip 
business, implied an attempt by Kf] 
to “blackmail” its commentators “pty 
dull lethargy by placing them unde 
exclusive Rennctel obligation.” But 
there was no indication of rebellion }y 
commentators’ sponsors. 

KFI listeners still may enjoy a heavy 
budget of opinionated news, if they like 
it. The nétwork feeds more than 3 
commentary programs a week to the 
station. 


C.A.B. COURTS RADIO MEN 


Advertisers who brought the Coop 
erative Analysis of Broadcasting into 
being in 1929 to find out just what their 
radio dollars were buying (BW-—Feb, 
12’44,p86) last week invited top ex 
ecutives of the four major radio net- 
works to sit with*them on C.AB,s 
board of directors. 

The radio men are Edgar Kobak, 
president of Mutual Broadcasting Sys. 
tem; Chester J. LaRoche, vice-chair- 
man of Blue Network’s board; Frank E. 
Mullen, vice-president and gencral man- 
ager of the National Broadcasting Co; 
and Frank Stanton, vice-president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

C.A.B. announced that the decision 
stemmed from a desire to “complete the 
pattern established by other tripartite 
approaches to the evaluation of adver- 
tising media and audiences,” such a 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations (news 
papers), and that it indicates that the 
“radio industry, its advertisers and agen- 
cies are cooperating in their efforts to 
prepare for large scale postwar develop- 
ments.” 

However, some in the trade were in- 
clined to believe that by making C.AB 
all-inclusive the research group, which 
has long been synonymous with Cross 
ley, Inc., hopes to smother competition 
—namely C. E. Hooper, Inc., which of 
late has beep gaining more and more 
clients from both the agencies and 
the networks. 


TISOT or 
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Slap for Daddy 


U. §. court puts $5,000 
penalty on transplanted nostrum 
advertiser for defiance of FTC's 
cease-and-desist order. 


The kindly voice of Daddy Rango is 
missing from the airwaves which radiate 
cheer, soap opera, and tales of 
magic medicines through the Southwest. 
The person of Dad Nye is miss- 
ing, too. For Albert F. Cooley, who 
brought Daddy Rango to life over a 
guthern California radio station in 
1931, manages to keep several jumps 
ahead of the U.S. marshal. 
¢Thor in Flesh—Cooley has been a 
thorn in the flesh of the Federal Trade 
Commission for a long time. Over 
KELW, Glendale, Calif., he shoveled 
his own peculiar variety of corny opti- 
mism, And the suckers loved it enough 
to buy his astrological readings by mail, 
his mimeographed Book of Life, and a 
wide assortment of his nostrums. 

Daddy Rango’s Sunshine “_: Tab- 
lets and his H. & H. Health Tablets 
often were bought in $50 and $100 
quantities. A special hair tonic sold for 
$3.50 a half-pint. Daddy Rango’s Lax- 
ative Herb Tablets and his asthma and 
hay fever remedies were best sellers. 
¢ Well Advertised—Cooley was not one 
to wait for opportunity’s second knock. 
He allowed his fame and good works to 
be blared from the speakers of a sound 
truck; he sponsored a baseball team to 
carry the message of Daddy Rango to 
devotees of the national pastime. 

In 1936 the cumbersome machinery 

of the Federal Trade Commission got 
around to Daddy Rango. Comparison 
of the advertised claims for Daddy Ran- 
go’s sirups and herbs and pills with 
their actual performance left a wide 
canyon of doubt with FTC’s investiga- 
tors. A cease-and-desist order was issued 
against Cooley, and Daddy Rango went 
off the air. 
* New Life for Daddy—His resurrection, 
at a time when advertisers of question- 
able merchandise were discovering the 
fine uses of broadcasting from Mexico 
to American listeners (B W—Dec.1 143, 
p82), was no surprise. Cooley breathed 
new life into Daddy Rango in 1939, 
more cheerful than ever, set up shop at 
the microphone of XEAC, just across 
the Mexican border in Tijuana. 

It took five years for the FTC to wind 
up for another swing. Powerless to in- 
terfere with Mexican broadcasts, the 
FTC played its only remaining trump 
card. Last year the commission, seizing 
legal precedent by the horns, insti- 
tuted civil proceedings against Cooley 
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That Actuate Other Manufacturers’ Products And Add 
DRAMATIC SALES POWER! 


OR 21 years, Blackhawk has been the leading producer of Hydraulic 
Controls for use on every conceivable type of product — from coal 
cutters to embalming tables. For instance, 90% of all snowplow manu- 
facturers use Blackhawk. Many manufacturers are planning postwar equip- 
ment incorporating the very latest in Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls. 


We have a complete array of “service-proved” pumps, valves and rams 
from which you can choose and save money, time, labor, tools and 
inventory. Also, if necessary, we can tailor a “special” or modify a 
“standard” for your quantity postwar needs. 

A Blackhawk Hydraulic System on your product immediately creates 
new sales points. Let us send you our standard catalogs as a basis for 
your consideration. We will counsel in confidence. Write Blackhawk 
Mfg. Company, 5300 West Rogers Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BLACK HAWK 


eo er > 


BOOK 
gives you the facts 


If you are studying the opportunities the 
West offers your ew It’s An Amaz- 
ing NEW West will help solve yo i 


» 


£ d0 sulation iad 


Wake 


AND METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 
AREA is at its very heart! While 
the Nation as a whole lost 
3.1% of its population since 
1940, the West gained 8.5%. 
The three Pacific Coast States 
gained 13.3%...California, 
14.8%... Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, 21.3%! 
These fast-growing markets need 
an ever-increasing supply of thou- 
sands of products. Your company 
should profit by this demand. 


Why not supply these live markets 
from a plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area? The logical point 
from which to serve the Eleven 
Western States. ... at low cost, and 
at a time saving over the East of as 
much as ten days. 


ur 
lems. If you have not yet investi, , you 
should not delay a day in getting the facts 
about the NEW West and Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Write for this book now! 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: 
Write us the requirements of your 
West Coast operation, and we will 
— a Confidential Special 

urvey directly applied to your 
Operation. Get ready mow for fast 
action when restrictions are lifted. 


Metropolitan Oakland Area 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda Albany Berkeley 
Emeryville Hayward Livermore 
Oakland Piedmont Pleasanton 


San Leandro 
Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


for failure to cease and desi Still g 
resident of the U.S. (he owns 4 home 
in Los Angeles), Cooley app: ired in 
court, denied everything, mitted 
nothing. 
e Penalty Imposed—But that was the 
last the court saw of Cooley. A fey 
weeks ago, U.S. District Judge Pay J. 
McCormick imposed a civil penalty of 
$5,000 on him for failure obey 
the cease-and-desist order. That's why 
the marshal would like to him. 
When he catches up with him, the 
novel question of whether a U. S. cease. 
and-desist order can be made »inding 
on foreign broadcasters—an issie that 
becomes less and less academic as radio 
power increases—may be explored fur 
ther in the courts. 


CARD IDEA SPREADS 


The tavernkeepers of Minneapolis 
may not have realized it, but they 
started a trend just about a year ago 
when, to protect themselves against 
the legal hazard of minors who look 
older than they are, they required all 
youthful drinkers to have cards (with 
photograph) certifying them to be over 
21 years of age (BW —Feb.19'44,p84), 
Since that time the idea has spread. 

Latest organization to adopt the card- 
identification plan is the Nebraska Beer 
& Liquor Retailers Assn. Other locali- 
ties now operating ander identical or 
similar plans include the entire state of 
Illinois; Philadelphia, Pa.; Tiffin, Ohio; 
Flint, Mich.; and Richland and Marion 
counties in Ohio. 

The New Jersey Licensed Beverage 
Assn., representing some 7,400 tavem 
owners throughout that state, has peti- 
tioned the legislature for a law requiring 
carrying of such cards by young people. 


OPA CHARGES DROPPED 


Although Congress eliminated the 
highest price line provision from the 

rice control act last summer (BW- 
ful.l'44,p15), the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration just last week got around 
to dropping injunction suits filed in 
September, 1943 (BW—Sep.25’43,p92), 
against cight large retail chains and iail- 
order houses for failure to comply with 
Maximum Price Regulation 330. 

Previously W. T. Grant Co., bell 
wether of the group which includes 
H. L. Green Co., J. C. Penney Co, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co., G. C. Murphy Co., J. J. 
Newberry Co., and the McCrory Stores, 
was successful in getting the U.S. Dis 
trict Court in New York to vacate the 
temporary injunction obtained against it 
by the price agency (BW —Oct.7'4, 
p18), opening the way for OPA’s with- 
drawal of all the cases last week. 
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Travel the’ 


Milky Way" 


in FRUEHAUFS! 


IRA WILSON & SONS 


5,000 Gallons Per Trip... 
OUGH FOR A QUART ON 20,000 DOORSTEPS 


KELY AS NOT, you think of your 
ily milk supply traveling to the 
~mery—as it did for years—in 
icks loaded with bulky 5-gallon 
alcans. But perhaps, in the early 

you have seen big stream- 
d Fruehauf Tank-Trailers hur- 
ing to the city, to start your milk- 

on his daily rounds. 


Meets Exacting Schedule 


Ira Wilson and Sons, for exam- 
keep milk flowing from their 
‘iving station near Owosso, 
ichigan, to the main Detroit 
t in these 5,000-gallon Frue- 
uf Tank-Trailers. 
Milk touches only stainless steel 
the sanitary mirror-bright tanks 
. insulated so thoroughly that 
mmer or winter the tempera- 
re change of the milk is held to 
‘than 2° on the entire trip. 
Over this 100-mile “milky way” 
ee dependable Trailers main- 
m an exacting daily schedule. 
There are many advantages for 
ison customers. In using Frue- 
Tank-Trailers reduced deliv- 


ery cost and savings in manpower 
help to hold the price of milk to 
a minimum. This giant “milk- 
wagon,” with one operator, does the 
work of four smaller trucks and 
drivers. Loading and unloading 
time is cut—milk reaches the cus- 
tomer fresher—spoilage in transit 
is unknown. 

Wilson’s experience with Frue- 
haufs is typical of many other 
creameries. In fact, in more than 
100 different types of business, 
Fruehauf owners have learned the 
flexibility and economies afforded 
by the Trailer-method—which in 
most cases does the job better than 
it could be done in any other way. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 


Modern transportation is paralleled by mod- 
ern sanitation. Skilled laboratory technicians 
guard the health of Detroiters by their con- 
stant microscopic and chemical tests. 


Movement of milk within the plant matches 
the efficient Truck-Trailer delivery. Bottles and 
store cartons are filled at the rate of 300 
quarts ver minute—for the milkman’s wagon. 


* INVEST IN WAR BONDS TODAY * 


en ee ae ae a eee 


LABOR 


WMC Stymied 


Impasse in New Bedford 
creates a situation which irks 
labor and worries industry, and 
the war jobs remain unfilled. 


The War Manpower Commission 
says that it has only voluntary methods 
for channeling labor where it is most 
needed. Critics of WMC-—notably or- 
ganized labor and organized industry— 
say that it uses compulsion. In New 
Bedford, Mass., the commission has 
used every device it can think of, and 
it is still far short of getting 500 workers 
into the Firestone and Fisk tire cord 


jg 66 
Don’t “go to the . 
eo lants, where they are critically needed 
mountain — use (BW —Feb.24’45,p21). 


e Authority Unheeded—It is clear that 
individual workers will not accept 
WMC authority unless Congress gives 


WMC enforcement “teeth” (page 5 
“- ELECTRIC Last week WMC ordered ten New 
Bedford textile mills (not in a nonessen- 
its = da tial classification but engaged in 60% 


military production, 40% civilian) to 


. Adds hours to your work week 


furnish skilled workers to t 
plants. 

Despite the immediate 
test, WMC demanded—a 
of 90 skilled textile work :, 
mills. Efforts of the Textile Wo, 
of America (C.1.0.) to block the +, 
fer failed in U. S. District Court jy 
ton. 

e Results Are Meager—But 
plan went into effect, re 

crackdown method were slin 
the 90 textile workers listed for tray 
were 28 from nonessential cepartng 
food, and clothing stores. Of the | 
only twelve of the textile workers agr 
in United States Employment Sen 
interviews to accept rubber plant j 

Forty-eight failed to appear for Ug 
screening. Some of the others y 
rejected because they lacked suffc 
skill for the Fisk and Firestone jg 
Others appeared to report they y 
appealing transfer orders to hig 
USES and WMC offices, and a few 
number undisclosed—said they wan 
to rest anyway and would just quit wa 
@ Many Are Called, But—A similar g 
was encountered in efforts to ind 
3,000 former textile workers in the a 


a ie 


Graybar Specialists in 86 cities can f‘ 
show you how Teletalk Intercom- ; > : ge 
munication puts a stop to needless tan’ . 
““Mohammed-to-mountain”’ trips 
between offices or departments in 
your organization. 


Teletalk saves precious time and 
energy for you and other key execu- 
tives by letting you talk with each 
other without leaving your desks. It 
is easily installed... operates from 
your light circuit ... brings new speed 
and economy to your operation, 
whether a small office suite or. great 
industrial plant. 


Let our specialist appraise your 
spec cific needs and recommend the 
‘Teletalk system best suited to them. 
Just call the Graybar house nearest 
you; consult your classified telephone 
book. 

Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Citie< 


HEAVENLY REWARDS FOR LABOR RECRUITERS 


Two Boeing workers get-a birdseye view of Mt. Rainier from the nose o! 
B-29 bomber—their reward for bringing in new employees under a Il 
recruiting program at the Seattle plant. A $25 war bond goes to each employ 
who enlists two others, providing they stick three months; an additional rect 
nets another bond plus a Superfortress flight. During the past six months, ! 
have earned bonds, 192 are in line for them, 106 have collected bomber rid 
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In a Teletalk-equipped business or industrial estab- 
lishment, 
energy -wasting, costly 
methods of communication between offices or de- 
partments. No need to leave your desk in order to 
confer with another executive—or several at the 
same time, if desired! 


there’s no need for time-consuming, 
**Mohammed-to-mountain” 


A quick flick of a Teletalk key opens up instant 
Yoice-to-voice contact. You can give instructions, 
get information on orders or production or mate- 
rials in a twinkling . . . even while holding the 
‘phone . . . and without confusion, delay or dis- 
turbing yourself or others. By literally adding 
minutes to your working hour . . . hours to your 
working week—Teletalk soon pays for itself and 


builds profits. 


108e of 


Whether your business or factory is large or small, 
Teletalk Intercommunication will save precious 
time, effort and energy, and will quicken the tempo 
of your operation. Your nearest Teletalk represent- 
ative will gladly recommend the Teletalk installa- 
tion best suited to your specific needs. Look for his 
listing in your classified telephone book; if you fail 


to locate him, write us. 
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yy buildings, 
tasthetione, be homes and farms. 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., -. 
344 CAPITOL AVE. 
HARTFORD 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


1 la ifwresttn 


“WEBSTERMELECTRIC 


uth 1S, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y.:. Cable Address “ARLAB™ New York City 
eT Ti ? 

Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation ~ 
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ALORCO ALUMINAS FOR 
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CATALYTIC PURPOSES 


* Extremely Porous- / 


Granular Aluminas / 
A, activated aluminas=— / 
F seriesand / 


tabular aluminas / 


Tailor-Made Alumina Balls » 


activated aluminas—H series 
and tabular aluminas 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (F SERIES) . . . These aluminas pro- 
duced from crystalline aluminum trihydrate are catalytically active. 
Hard granules are available in graded mesh sizes up to one inch. 
Various grades are distinguished by surface area, porosity and 
soda contents as low as .1%. 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (H SERIES) . . . These aluminas are 
largely amorphous. They have high surface area and sorptive 
capacity, high resistance to heat and live steam. Experimental lots 
are now available in minus-20 mesh particles or as spherical balls 
14” to 44” in diameter. 


TABULAR ALUMINAS (T SERIES) . . . These aluminas are a form 
of corundum, having high strength and resistance to abrasion. 
They are unaffected by high temperatures. They are available in 
graded mesh granules up to 1” and as spherical balls 34” to 1” in 
diameter. Balled forms have porosity of either less than 10% or 
approximately 30%. Granular forms may have porosities of ap- 
proximately 40%. 


OTHER ALUMINAS ... Hydrated Aluminas, C-700 Series, have 
particles less than .5 micron. They become active after being 
heated to approximately 300° C. Monohydrated Aluminas, D Series, 
have particles approximately one micron in diameter. They are 
substantially inactive catalytically but have considerable porosity. 

Select the type most likely suitable for your use and we'll send 
you samples for trial. Write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales Agent for Atumtnum Ore Company), 1935 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


Homework Ban Up! 


Industrial homework 
prohibited by the admi: tor of 
the Fair Labor Standar  \+ 
make effective a minin 
order for the embroider 


ruled in a case involving 
Inc., of New York. — 

When a 40¢ minimu 
wage was established fo 
dustry, administration wa. found 
impossible because of | Ig 


ARYL 


number of homeworke:.—tho 


who take materials to thei: homes 
to be finished. To make t!:¢ orde; 
enforceable, the Dept. of |abor 


Wage & Hour Division banned 
homework. Gemsco challenged 
the division’s order. , 
e The high court upheld a circuit 
court ruling, with an opinion writ. 
ten by Justice Wiley Rutk dge de- 
claring that Section 8-F of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act author. 
izes the administrator to include 
in minimum wage orders “such 
terms and conditions” as he finds 
necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

It is clearly impossible to main- 
tain a minimum wage for en- 
broidery workers without prohibi- 
tion of homework, and the pro- 
hibition was properly resorted to 
as necessary to enforce the mini- 
mum, the court ruled. 


try, the U.S. Supreme ( Py vs ! 


¢ 


to return to jobs: Names were furnishe 
WMC and USES by members of tl 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacture 
Assn. A house-to-house canvass foun 
1,000 of these could fill Fisk and Fir 
stone jobs, but only seven would agr 
to accept the war work. The rest, son 
housewives and some older peopl 
bowed out for a variety of reasons. 
Unlike scattered opposition to oth 
plans of the type, the question of wag 
does not enter into the New Bedfo 
case. The rubber plant pay is equal t 
or slightly better than, that in the t 
tile plants. Workers refusing orders 
transfer complain, instead, that the w 
load is greater at the rubber plants, 2 
that as new employees they are subi 
to assignment to night shifts. 
e Enforcement Showdown—!'urth 
efforts to block WMC’s plans to supp’ 
its order, with sanctions against work 
(by refusing them the nght to \ 
anywhere except in jobs assigned th 
by USES), will be forthcoming. 
textile workers’ union has annound 
that it will seek a federal court restr 
ing order against WMC on 
grounds. A citizens’ committee is Ca! 
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a protest to President Roosevelt, 
chusetts representatives in Con- 

on al other high federal officials. 
New Bedford cotton manufacturers 
int out that the union does not now 
a a no-strike pledge, having taken the 
unprecedented action of repudiating it 
last week. Dismissals forced by WMC 
can be construed as a lockout, grounds 
for a crippling general textile strike in 
New Bedford, manufacturers warn. But 
failure to order the dismissals would 
make them subject to federal penalties. 
The manufacturers urged swift clarifying 

action by Washington. 


Work-Rate Test? 


Order to increase output 
in Dodge gear plant in Detroit 
brings strike that may be clew 
to labor’s postwar policy. 


A taste of its postwar labor problems 
was furnished Detroit this week when 
more than 16,000 Chrysler workers were 
affected by a strike at the main Dodge 
plant. At a stormy Tuesday night mass 
meeting 3,000 workers ignored pleas by 
Amy officers and United Auto Work- 
ers (C.I.0.) international officials, voting 
to remain on strike. U.A.W. countered 
by warning strikers that it would not 
support them, and warned of punitive 
measures such as removal of local 
autonomy. But at midweek the strike 
was threatening to spread through 
Chrysler truck, tank, marine engine, and 
other war production units. 
¢ Higher Output Opposed—The tie-up 
grew out of dispute over production 
rates, a thorny subject which is gener- 
ally expected to provide more than its 
share of problems when the transition 
from war to peace goods comes. 

Gear-cutting machines in a B-29 
bomber parts shop, with capacity of 225 
pieces an hour, were scheduled by the 
company at 184 units. Seven workers, 
turning out between 150 and 155 
pieces, failed to raise production, claim- 
ing they were continuing the rate pre- 
viously in effect, and that the standard 
had been lifted without consultation. 

The seven were ultimately discharged, 
and the remaining employees of the de- 
partment walked out. By last week end 
the strike had spread through the plant 
with the backing of the local board, 
affecting 13,000 workers. 

* Trial Move?—The nub of the Dodge 
walkout—production rates—is a problem 
child of increasing proportions in the 
auto industry. Plant officials declare 
that current operating rates are well be- 
low prewar standards. They expect that 
their efforts to restore them will cause 
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THE WAR... 
YOUR ELEVATORS 
AND YOUR EYES 


7. On flat-tops, battleships, and 
cruisers, Otis precision-built ele- 
vators have been and are today 
serving the United States Navy 
on the seven seas. From our ex- 
perience in providing this equip- 
ment have come marked improve- 
ments in design, new manufac- 
turing techniques, and a store of 
knowledge destined to provide 
still further improvements in 
Otis Elevators after the war. 


2. Today, therefore, when 
planning the modernization of 
your present equipment, give 
particular consideration to Otis 
Elevators. This company, with 
244 offices throughout the United 
States, is in a position now to 
cooperate with you in the prep- 
aration of plans and surveys. 


S. So, keep your eyes on Otis. 
In the days ahead, this company, 
through the continued use of ad- 
vanced methods and new skills, 
will, as in the past, be ready to 
assure you of the last word in 
efficient and economical vertical 
transportation, 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Strikes 


A series of steel strikes this spring 
—brief but costly—will surprise no 
one who knows the inside story of 
negotiations which have been going 
on between the union and the steel 
companies aimed at writing National 
War Labor Board recommendations 
into a contract. 

In its steel wage case decision (BW 
—Dec.2’44,p16), NWLB provided 
that intraplant inequities could be ad- 
justed through collective bargaining 
so long as they did not result in 
wage increases of more than 5¢ an 
hour. In a number of plants, many 
employees are unable to claim in- 
equitable wage structures and man 
others would have inequities elimi- 
nated by raises of less than 5¢. But 
the steel union is showing its de- 
termination to make it a blanket 
raise covering all hourly paid em- 
ployees in the industry. 

To be sure, NWLB told the union 
and the companies to come back for 
another board order if they were 
unable to agree on details of inequity 
adjustments. But the 5¢ figure is on 
the record and the steelworkers are 
going to be satisfied with nothing 
ess. 

While ordering it to be paid, 
NWLB also left for determination 
by collective bargaining the matter 
of severance pay, including the 
amounts to be allotted laid-off em- 
“weg The board advanced no 

pores, but the union and the em- 

age have their own ideas about 
ow much a proper dismissal pay 
allowance should be. It goes with- 
out saying that these ideas are in 
sharp contrast. 

Although NWLB considers the 
steel case closed, its action in refer- 
ring these two —— dollar-and- 
cents issues to collective bargaining 
promises to put steel labor on the 
front pages again before summer. 


Prestige 


Some part of the sharp C.I.O. 
reaction to NWLB’s report that the 
Little Steel formula should stand un- 
amended (page 15) is explained on 
personal grounds. A staggering dis- 
appointment to all labor, the report 
is a serious blow to Philip Murray’s 
prestige within his own organization. 

Early last fall, Murray made a 


dramatic appearance at C.I.O.’s 
United Auto Workers’ convention 
which was debating repeal of the no- 
strike pledge. Murray stated flatly 
that the formula would be revised 
upward (BW —Sep.16'44,p7), and his 
declaration was instrumental in mov- 
ing the delegates to vote for a refer- 
endum on the pledge instead of out- 
right repeal. Although he may not 
have initiated it, Murray never con- 
tradicted the widespread impression 
that his statement was based on 
White House advices. 

The next Murray attempt to influ- 
ence a U.A.W. decision will not be 
so sympathetically received. And 
there are elements within C.I.O. 
which won’t let the Murray faux pas 
be forgotten, 


Revival 


What happens to 2 union which is 
cut back out of existence? The full 
answer to that would make specula- 
tion about the postwar labor outlook 
a lot less hazardous. 

A single fragment of data is at 
hand. It concerns the once-big Brew- 
ster Aircraft local of the C.1.0. which 
had its membership scattered to the 
four winds when the Navy decided 
it wanted no more Brewster planes. 

An _ aggressive local leadership 
(Washington thought it was too ag- 

essive) under the direction of 

homas DeLorenzo simply went out 
to organize new fields. Busy in the 
New York-New Jersey-Long Island 
area, DeLorenzo and his associates 
operate like the catchall District 50 
of the United Mine Workers. They 
pick up whatever they can that is un- 
organized and raid established A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. organizations where rank- 
and-file disaffection gives them an in. 
Their local now recognizes no juris- 
dictional bounds. 

DeLorenzo has shown that union 
leaders whose unions disappear need 
not resign themselves to idleness. 


Television 


All of the nascent television indus- 
try’s problems aren’t going to be 
mechanical. It promises to be one of 
the more important postwar labor 
battlegrounds. Radio, movie, and 
stage unions of performers and tech- 
nicians see it as a lush field—and 
Petrillo will be around, too. 
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difficulties, but they say the: must 
reinstate prewar levels when w: work 
ends, or else advance car prices ‘0 the 
point where markets will be restricteq 
Whether the 184-pieces-an-hoiii rate 
at Dodge was a trial move to detcrining 
how a work-rate increase would result 
was a moot question. Chrysler spokes. 
men had no comment on union claims 
that the rate had been newly raised. 


PETRILLO SNUBS HOUSE 


James C. Petrillo—the little man who 
wasn’t there—last week irritated the 
House Interstate Commerce Cominittee 
as it opened hearings on a bill de igned 
to prevent Petrillo’s American Feder. 
tion of Musicians (A.F.L.) from inter. 
fering with radio broadcasts featuring 
music students (BW—Feb.17'45,p108), 

When the House committee cop. 
vened to study a bill passed by the 
Senate and aimed specifically at Petril. 
lo’s feud with the Interlochen (Mich,) 
National Music Camp, a call was made 
for a representative of A.F.M. to speak 
for the defense. None appeared. 

Committeemen took turns in de. 
nouncing Petrillo’s lack of interest, with 
Rep. Brown (Ohio) commenting that 
Ser Petrillo “is doing the same 
thing he did toward the President of 
the United States—taking a defiant atti- 
tude. . .. Mr. Petrillo has asked for it, 
and it is about time that Congress lets 
him hve it!” 

But after proponents of the bill 
had their say, the question of what to 
do about Petrillo remained wide open. 
There was no getting around one all- 
important fact: Petrillo’s hold on union 
musicians—and those employing them- 
is a formidable barrier. 

Until a way is found to level it, there 
is little reason for Petrillo to waste his 
time in congressional hearings. 


EMPLOYER “DRAFTED” 


Recently the Newark office of the 
War Manpower Commission ordered a 
10% reduction of employees in non- 
essential business to fill war plant jobs. 
Of 1,800 “drafted” workers obtained 
in the first three weeks, one, Max 
Brecher, 49, was not employee but em- 
ployer. 

Brecher’s Cooperative Upholstery Co. 
employs only six persons, but came un- 
der the Newark WMC order binding on 
firms with eight or more workers be- 
cause Brecher and three partners fill in 
manpower gaps by doing a full day's 
work—or more—in the shop. The WMC 
order raised a problem of which of the 
ten should be listed for transfer. 

Ten slips were dropped into a hat. 
One was drawn, and Brecher now is 4 
drill press operator at Pollak Mfg. Co. 
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THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 
Clifton, N. J. 

COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


8 EEL EES 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


OO much oil inside a cylinder 

means wasteful burning with each 
explosion. Too /ittle results in friction 
between rings and cylinder wall. 


So, piston ring manufacturers devel- 
oped an oil ring in 3 segments—one 
thick, open ventilated ring between 
two extremely thin rings. Result—3 
wiping edges, and a wiping action that 
adjusted itself more perfectly to the 
contour of the cylinder. 


Developing the right kind of steel 
to extremely close tolerances for those 
thin outer rings was a special problem. 


It had to be heat resistant to with- 
stand the temperatures inside a cyl- 


... Keeping a 


cylinder’s face 


wiped off 


inder without warping... tough enough 
to stand up in that very thin form with- 
out cracking .. . highly resilient to con- 
form to the shape of a worn cylinder 
without being permanently distorted. 


That's why we at Athenia had a hand 
in making the steel which would meet 
those exacting requirements . . . why 
we take special pride in the satisfac- 
tory performance these rings are now 
delivering. 

If you have a precision steel problem 
involving stocks Ye” to 6%” wide, 
.0015” to .062” thick, annealed, cold 
rolled, tempered, or tempered polish- 
ed and colored, let Athenia’s 30 years’ 
experience help you. 


* BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


Niles, Mich. 


BRAIDS AND TAPE 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 

TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED ad 

ROUND STEEL WIRE. SMALL SIZES 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Bunwe that progressive plant executives and engineers will 
welcome detailed information pointing up the reasons for industry's grow- 
ing preference for Buell’s advanced design in high-efficiency dust collecting 
systems, Buell will inaugurate a series of six explanatory advertisements 
descriptive of the engineering factors largely responsible for Buell’s con- 
stantly increasing installations. 


Look for these enlightening dust recovery messages in leading industrial 
and engineering publications. They will technically detail the advantages 
of the six outstanding Buell features briefed below. 


1. The “Shave-Off” . .. The patented van Tongeren principle, 
exclusive with Buell. Utilizes the “double eddy” current, 
establishing a highly efficient collection force. 


2. Large Diameters . . . Permit use of extra thick metal. Afford 
large dust outlets, prevent clogging. Reduce abrasion. 


3. Extra-Sturdy Construction... Rolled and welded, one piece 
construction; hoppers braced with 3" channels to withstand 
vibration. 


4. Correct Hopper Design... Plays a most important, often 
disregarded, part in dust collection efficiency. Dust disposal 
facility must be anticipated in the initial overall design. 


5. Split-Duct Manifolding...A prime factor in efficient dis- 
tribution of the dust load. Buell’s manifolding method has 
flexibility, discharging gases from any side or end. 


6. Inner Welds Ground Smooth . . . Proper finishing 
of inner welds effects operating efficiency, reduces 
erosion, ensures longer life. 


ba | 


1 


The interesting Buell book — “The van Tongeren 
System of Industrial Dust Recovery” —has been espe- 
cially prepared for operating executives and engineers. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TU DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC* 


Internal Strife 


A.F.L. protests when NWip 
employees join Cl.O. union, 
Row threatens to break up ty. 
partite nature of regional board: 


Formulation of a national policy oy 

whether National War Labor Boa, 
and regional board employees ay }y 
organized by unions which present cage; 
to the board has been added to th 
problems besetting NWLB from even 
side. On the board’s answer may rest jt 
future, for in Chicago (BW—Feb 24'45 
p102) and in Cleveland, C.1.0. | ganiz- 
ing efforts already have threatened tp 
break up the tripartite nature of 1 gional 
boards. 
e A.F.L. Protest—Recent disclosure tha 
the Cleveland board’s enforcement at. 
torney, John J. Brown, also was presi- 
dent pro tem of a United Feder 
Workers Union of America (C10) 
local, and that three other labor board 
employees were members, brought ; 
threat by A.F.L. members that unless 
such activity is barred they will with- 
draw from the regional board. 

Notification of Brown’s affiliation 
with C.1.O. was sufficient to cause Fred. 
erick H. Bullen, regional board chair. 
man, to transfer Brown to an assign 
ment on which he will not be deciding 
policy. . 
¢ To Await Ruling—Bullen announced 
that it is his understanding that the 
national board will not recognize or 
deal with any group of labor board 
employees afhliated with unions whic! 
may present cases to the board. 

Despite the chairman’s action, A.F | 
protests are being pressed in Washing 
ton, for while the C.I.O. union an- 
nounces that it is not soliciting member- 
ships among employees of the regional 
board it makes clear that it considers 
them eligible if they apply for union 
cards. But the C.I.O. group says that 
it will not ask the regional war labor 
board for recognition until the national 
board hands down a decision. 

In establishing precedent, NWLB 
can draw a line only on the extent ot 
organization to be permitted, for civ 
service regulations allow federal work- 
ers to organize. 

e Not a New Problem—The question 
to be settled is whether a board whose 
actions affect the interests of emplov- 
ers, nonunion employees, and vat 
ous unions—A.F.L., C.1.0., or inde 
pendent—shall have as employees mem 
bers of a national union with possibl 
conflicting interests. While the board's 
impartiality might not be 8 the 
possibility of influence could lead to 
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OUT OUR WAY 


determine the collective bargeiaing rep- 
% on. lor the unit in which you ave employed. 
this ballot, return It to the Board Agent for 
ag TA BREE CRAM LT BARS 


PSORH— 


AN “%” IN THE SQUARE OF YOUR CHOICE 
oT &3 5 > 


ballot 


yoo wh to be represented for perposes of collective 


ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 
NO. 1327. A. F. azie 

2 SMOMA A. F. Lar 

&, g-=—cRPRBSZSNKHKA 


- 


iN TERNATIONAL 
' LOUGE 


C] LI 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


Chinese-English ballot for a 
» election at San Francisco’s 
na Aircraft Corp. is unique in Na- 
p| Labor Relations Board history. 
ible to vote Mar. 5 are some 450 
ers, and more than half of them 
Chinese. A.F.L. organization at 
Chinese-owned plane plant (BW 
»p.2'44,p21) created no disturb- 
», but the bilingual ballots caused 
NLRB some printing troubles. 
prate ballots couldn’t be used be- 
se some of the Chinese can’t trans- 
their own language without ready 
rence to the English version. 


bts that would destroy its effective- 


e problem before NWLB was not 

atirely new one for federal agencies. 
t National Labor Relations Board 
some time has permitted an inde- 
dent union to operate among em- 
ees of its largest (New York) 
mal office. 


SESSMENTS UPHELD 


tis legal in California for a union to 
its members for funds to fight 
proposed law deemed inimical to 
m interests, but it is illegal to spend 
h funds in support of pohtical candi- 
‘. State courts have so decreed in 
election litigation surrounding the 
troverted Proposition 12—the so- 
ed “right-to-work” amendment—de- 
ted at the polls last November (BW 
ov.18'44,p18). 

buperior Judge Henry M. Willis of 
Angeles heard the protests of mem- 
‘of the A.F.L. Screen Office Em- 
ces Guild that money collected from 
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Wy 
1 DON'T THINK Y WELL, IT GUESS THE YEAH, BUT] 
IT'S REALLY }) SURE FEELS \ BASS MUST } HE CAN'T 
BUSTED--TH / LIKE I BE BITIN’ UP \ FALL 
SKIN AINT ./ BROKE IT! TO THE LAKE-- 
EVEN I TOOK A 
MEAN FALL, 
AND BESIDES... 


SINCE I CAN 
REMEMBER ’ 
ALWAYS JUST 
ASOUT THIS TIME 
O’ YEAR, 
TOO! 


JTRWi.asMs 
THE CHARMED LIFE 


COPR. 19465 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T. M. REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


SPEEDI-DRI prevents slips and falls, eliminates the hazard of fast- 
spreading fires. It is thirsty for industrial oils and solvents, blots 


up oil or grease safely and inexpensively, not only from on top 


but out of the pores of concrete, composition, or wood floors. 


SPEEDI-DRI is easy to apply, requires no expensive, compli- 


cated machines. Simply spread on the floor. A sure, non-skid 


surface results. Floors are desert-dry when swept clean. 


Oily floors invite fire and accidents. That is why insurance 


companies recommend SPEEDI-DRI. Employees are enthusiastic, 
too. Send for free samples today . . . SPEEDI-DRI for regular, 
industrial oils and greases . . . SOL-SPEEDI-DRI (an all-purpose 


product) for solvents, acids, coolants, resins, and syrups as well 


as oils and greases. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwost & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ABSORBENT 


oll AND GREASE 


“Think First~—Stop Accidents” 


= 


What shielding is 


-and why it is needed 


The surrounding air is filled with radiat- 
ing electrical impulses. Waves emanate not 
only from radio stations, but from the 
ignition systems of passing cars or almost 
any other type of electrical apparatus. 
When picked up by radio or television sets, 
they result in static and distorted reception. 

In order to eliminate such interference, 
the source of these impulses must be 
shielded by a metal casing which acts as 
a means of carrying electrical interference 
off to the ground. The development of this 
shielding has made possible the inter- 
ference-free communication between 


ground and aircraft, and between ship and 
shore, which has been of such importance 
in modern warfare. 

Breeze has pioneered the engineering 
and manufacture of Radio Ignition Shield- 
ing and possesses the background of expe- 
rience in the field to solve the specialized 
problems which each installation presents. 
Manufacturers or users of electrical ap- 
paratus may have shielding problems to- 
day which will become even more pressing 
in the electronic age of tomorrow. For a 
complete analysis and recommendation, 
call in a Breeze Shielding Engineer. 


Gre OD 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


Newark, New Jersey 


* PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 
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IN PROTEST 


Emil Rieve, president of the C1 
textile workers, continues to sp 
a A viel Fu 
head opposition to the National W dismi 
Labor Board’s policy of makin B 
“fringe” wage awards conditiomi—M of a 
upon the approval of Fred M. Vgpeantee 
son, Economic Stabilization Direct r “ 
Rieve’s latest move was his resigi opin; 
tion as alternate labor member Re bet 
NWLB. This step followed closg™, Inc. 
upon his announcement that ¢ 
union no longer considers its mem) 
in the cotton textile mills to 
bound by labor’s no-strike pled 


ployme 
mt at 
Bss0'S § 
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Propo, / 
ot te Veteran's Job 
duced i Conditions under which 


that 2 : 
cam liformer serviceman can claim 


ce | ploymentor be discharged 


had }y ‘ 

of ccf darified by new rulings. 
tical y 
maching 


money 


oye and general wording of the 
we service act’s re-employment 
ions indicates that regardless of 
gvere the agency’s headaches were 
», mobilization, those for the post- 
seriod Will be no less painful, and 
ss frequent. 

ent Signposts—Ground is being 
»», however, On the problems of 
wn re-employment (BW—Feb.3’45, 
, Arecent U. S. District Court 
ion in Newark, N. J., establishes 
to be followed in judging what 
‘tutes proper application for rein- 
ment, and a National War Labor 
d arbitrator sets up a standard for 
ing what should be considered 
yl demotion or discharge under the 
we service act. 

the court case, Judge Guy L. Fake 
ld the A. J. Crowhurst & Sons 
sy in its refusal to rehire a vet- 
joseph Grasso. Drafted June 8, 
3, Grasso received a medical dis- 
we on Oct. 4, 1943, because of flat 
He reported to the tannery Oct. 
and requested a leave of absence. 
br several conversations, leave was 
sed. Subsequently Grasso asked 
his job be restored. ‘The company 
sed because the 40-day limit then 
by Selective Service had expired. 
Preinduction Defect—Judge Fake 
garded as immaterial company con- 
fons that Grasso was physically dis- 
ited by flat feet, for testimony 
ed the defect had existed prior to 
tion and was not worsened by 
lary service. 

at, the judge ruled, an application 
pb reinstatement must be specific. 
pust be a request for immediate re- 
ployment, not a request for reinstate- 
t at some indefinite future date. 
0's suit, supported by the Interna- 
al Fur & Leather Workers (C.I.O.), 
dismissed on this ground. 

mn Be Demoted—Likewise, demo- 
iditiog—™™® of a reinstated veteran during his 
M. \@penteed one-year re-employment is 
a violation of the selective service 
if “cause” can be established, in 
opinion of an arbitrator in a dis- 
nbet fe between North American Avia- 
| clos@™, Inc., Dallas, Tex., and the United 
hat tmomobile Workers (C.I.O.). 

ie dispute resulted when a veteran 
reinstated to his former job as lead- 
im’: then demoted during cutbacks 
pledii@hin the one-year period to Class A 
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Said the Bookkeeper to the Manager: 
What's this new paper we're using? It’s a pleasure 
to work with. 


Said the Manager to the Bookkeeper: 


It should be. We chose it after weeks of testing 
various kinds of paper for allour records. It’s Parsons 


Mechano Form. 


HIS firm has several different 

machines .. . and needs both 
sheets and cards that take various 
machine inks as well as hand-post- 
ing writing inks. Entries must be 
clean cut and legible and stay that 
way. Thesystem calls for matching 
colors in both paper and cards, and 
quite a variety of colors. 

If your records must stand plenty 
of use and abuse, take erasing, even 
with chemical erasers, without 
changing color, and stand erect 


in files without getting dog-eared, 
Parsons Mechano Form is what 
you need. Only in a cotton fiber 
paper can you get real wearing 
and lasting quality. 

So when you need bookkeeping 
and record papers that will do 
everything the job requires, specify 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM, 
an economical 50% cotton fiber 
paper, made by the mill that 
specializes in paper engineered to 
do the job right.* 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e« HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


* For example: One manufacturer of bookkeeping machines uses ink that dries very 
quickly. It makes a clean, sharp impression ... but after an hour it kept on spreading along 
the fibers in the paper. Working with this machine manufacturer, we evolved a paper formula 
which solved the problem . . . and will take any ink without smudge or spreading. 


AR 


Paintsng 59 
Edw. C. Smsth 


“*..- Itwas 2 A. M. and dark, except for a pale crescent moon, when we crept into 
Lingayen Gulf, nc , slowly and holding a rigid formation... As day broke, the 
800 ship convey moved into the gulf in a single mass, accompanied by a symphony 
of deep-throated sound as the Attack Transports dropped their landing craft and 
the LST’s nosed up om the shore..." 


“|. . While the trans 


the ‘innards’ of the ist s rumbled as engines of tanks, trucks and jeeps whirred 


orts were disgorging their burden of men and armament, 


and roared into power, while exhaust fans hummed reassuringly as they sucked out 
hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of noxious exhaust fumes..." 


The Navy’s new Attack Transports 
(fighting ships and troop carriers com- 
bined) have Wing Axial Flow Blowers 
ventilating the boiler rooms and furnish- 
ing 40,000 CFM of air for combustion 
purposes. On the LST’s the deadly 
exhaust fumes from tanks, trucks and 
jeeps are discharged by a large number 
of Wing Axial Flow Blowers, each of 


: 167 W. 14th Street 
L.J. Wing Mfp.Co., New York 11,N. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


AXIAL FLOW 
BLOWERS 


which delivers 35,000 CFM at 1 inch 
Static pressure. 


On battleships, destroyers, airplane car- 
riers, tugs, tenders, minesweepers, etc., 
Wing ventilating equipment also plays 
its part in protecting lives and making 
possible the efficient operation of the 
boiler plants. 


welder. The union cont 
in reality a discharge as leadinan iy, 
travention of the selecti 
The company pointed out 
necessitated a reduction 
certain groups of employces, an¢ ¢ 
the veteran was demoted because} »CH 
low man in a leadman pr ency | C 
©A Valid Discharge—| athit: 

ruled that there was no discharoe , 
that the demotion followed 
provisions and therefore \ lid. 
he pointed out, even bu 
tions which require reduct 
sonnel, and such factors a 
or inefficiency, may constit 
for discharge. 


Fines Kick Back 


Disciplined strikers jg 
rival union, which then calls 
new bargaining agency \ 
at U. S. Rubber plant. 


Employers who are at a loss t 
derstand why unions don’t make | 
use of their disciplinary powers agui 
members who violate contract pro 
will find in the current U. S. Rul 
Co. dispute part of the answer to th 
question. 

e Three Unions Compete—U. S. i 
ber’s large Detroit plant is the bat 
ground of a_ three-way _jurisdict 
dispute—involving C.1.0.’s United R 
ber Workers, A.F.L.’s United A 
Workers, and the independent Mecha 
ics Educational Society of Amer 
which is going on while the mb 
workers hold a maintenance-of-mem! 
ship contract with the company 

The National Labor Relations Boa 
has received petitions from the A! 
and M.E.S.A, requesting an election 
e Desert to M.E.S.A.—The free-for 
began last fall when some 1,200 | 
Rubber employees walked out | 
wildcat strike. The C.1.O. put t 
strikers on trial, found 700 guilty, 
fined them $12.50 each (BW-O@ 
28’44,p102). 

When 570 failed to pay 
U.R.W.U. sought their discharge tro 
the company under a maintenan 
membership clause in the contract B 
—Jan.20’45,p106). The National \ 
Labor Board finally ruled that the i 
plus $6 reinstatement fees, should 
deducted from pay checks. 

Disgruntled, most of the 570 jo 
the M.E.S.A. That union is consice! 
a much stronger contender for barg 
ing rights at the plant than the U.A.\ 
A.F.L. In the past M.E.S.A. has ne 
sought an election unless it felt that 
had a good chance of winning. 
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ck France will be increasingly in the limelight in the weeks until the San Fran- 
cisco conference of United Nations convenes on Apr. 25. 

ers jg The U. S. financial and economic mission which returned from Paris 

this week brought a complete list of French requirements for the second half 


inESS WEEK Coordinated offensives now under way on both the Eastern and Western 
fronts are part of a gigantic new try at a knockout blow against Germany. 

CH 3, 1945 u 
Paradoxical as it seems, official Washington, at the same time that it is 
demanding tighter controls over manpower and a new drive to speed war 
output, secretly believes that formal Nazi resistance will break down in the 
next three months. 

However, you can expect no changing of signals on the all-out pro- 
duction drive. Having misguessed last fall, neither military nor political 
leaders will run the risk of being wrong again. 


call of 1945, with detailed specifications heretofore lacking on French order lists. 

7 % Arrival of a load of Canadian wheat at Marseille last week marks the 
opening of that port to civilian supply ships. 

i is The British government will continue to buck it, but pressure from 

make { Washington and from a growing section of the British public is going to 

€TS agai force the opening of British stockpiles of food and industrial raw materials 

; provisi for quick relief in France and Belgium (BW—Feb.24’45,p115). 

5. Rub The United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration voted this 

er to th week to distribute stockpiled products over which it has jurisdiction (page 21). 

J. SR 7 

vob Behind de Gaulle’s refusal to meet Roosevelt in Algiers are developments 

seed R. thot have caused widespread resentment in France. 

ited A (1) Allied treatment of France solely as a military base with almost no 

t Mech thought for civilian problems has angered the French. 

a De Gaulle claims that the U. S. kept the British civilian population going 


f-mem! during the war, and that the French should now get the same consideration. 
any. (2) The French are worried about their empire. 


ag 7 Both London and Washington have given Syria and Lebanon encourage- 
Jection. ment in their demands for freedom from French control, and an important 
free-fors group in Britain is known to favor the creation of a new Arab bloc which 
200 U. would include, also, Transjordan, and possibly part of Palestine. 

eB Rooseveit is accused of planning to demand that internationalized 
aly, bases be created at Dakar, in the French West Indies, and in Indo-China. 
3W-0f « 

pay International developments in the Middle East should be followed closely. 
ange fr Big Three rivalries in this area are already keen, and growing. 

ney The world’s greatest remaining oil reserve is involved. 


Italian colonies in neighboring North Africa are coveted by both Britain 
and France. And Haile Selassie has already asked for a slice of one or the 
other of these colonies to provide Ethiopia with a seaport. 

Airfields—many of them U. S.-built—that are vital to round-the-world 
air service raise another issue. 
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UA Russia’s unquestioned hegemony in the Balkans will almost surely spread 

it that to the eastern Mediterranean unless the region is intensively developed by 
other powers. 

m Stalin is already making detailed surveys of each country. A special 
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Soviet minister—comparable to the British Minister Resident at Cairo—is 
expected to be installed soon at Tehran to coordinate all Russia’s diplomatic 
and economic activity in the area. 

= 
Turkey's entry into the war is undoubtedly to assure Ankara a place at 
San Francisco. 

Less obvious is Turkey’s determination to be on the ground floor of the 
international organization which will determine—ultimately and among 
many similar questions—who will control the Dardanelles. 

Ankara knows that Russia will never again accept anything less than 
internationalization of this outlet from the Black Sea. 

Important influence on the thinking of all naval powers, as well as of 
such small countries along Russia’s borders as Turkey, is the knowledge thot 
Moscow has a bold 25-year plan for building a navy commensurate with the 
country’s new position as a major power. 

7 


Incidentally, Sweden may follow Turkey’s example and declare war on the 
Axis, but such a move is expected now only if there is any fighting connected 
with the German withdrawal from Norway. 

The Norwegians are openly soliciting Swedish help in this contingency, 
and many Swedes favor the plan. 

Spain will not be permitted (under threat of political and economic pres- 
sure) to declare war, even if Franco attempts to as a last-minute gesture. 

And Argentina, despite its frantic maneuvering for favors at Mexico 
City, has been quietly advised that other American republics will not be 
impressed by the declaration unless accompanied by free elections and 
termination of the recent ominous rush to build an arms industry. 

- 
While the Mexico City conference (BW—Feb.24’45,p15) will uridoubtedly 
draw up an economic charter which will forecast economic trends in this 
hemisphere, conference leaders have already given up the idea of working 
out detailed plans for specific projects at this meeting. 

Instead, specialized technicians, business leaders, and government econ- 
omists will come to Washington in June for an Inter-American Economic 
Conference at which details will be developed. 

* 
Typical of the impetus to hemisphere postwar planning which is being pro- 
vided by the conference is the staging of a sales meeting of the Mexican and 
Central American distributors of Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp. just 
before the diplomatic delegations arrived. 

Like many other managements, Norge had held no previous distributor 
meetings in Latin America since Pearl Harbor and made the conference with 
its accent on economics the springboard for resumed long-term planning. 

* 
One measure of this country’s wartime aid to Latin America turned up in the 
latest report to Congress on lend-lease operations up to December, 1944. 

While hemisphere lend-lease had run to $207,700,000, more than half 
of it had been delivered to Brazil. 

Beyond the defense problem of Brazil's long and exposed coast, there 
is no question but that Washington is helping to make thet country a pivot 
for its Latin-American development program. 
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sland Problem 


Preferential trade with 
philippines may be extended as 
ssult of new study of 20-year 
lan prepared for Osmena. 


Swift progress of liberating armies 
the Philippines and the approach 
f the day set for Philippine independ- 
ce-July 4, 1946, under the Tydings- 
{Duffie act—are increasing the like- 
thood of amendments to preserve 
referential trade relations with the 


United States for 20 years after politi- 
cal independence is achieved. 
e Study Under Way—As it now stands, 
the independence act would wipe out 
such preferences. However, on the 
same day this week that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur returned the islands to civil 
government, the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Commission (BW—Sep.9’44,p113) 
—Sen. Millard Tydings of Maryland, 
chairman—met to consider a report on 
a 20-year plan prepared for the Philip- 
pine president, Sergio Osmena, by the 
economic and_ technical committee 
headed by Dr. Urbana A. Zafra. 

The commission created a trade sub- 
committee with Sen. Carl Hayden of 


Arizona as its chairman, to study the 
question with a view to recommending 
amendatory legislation. 
e Trade Group—Hayden’s colleagues on 
the trade subcommittee are Wayne Coy, 
formerly special adviser to President 
Roosevelt and secretary to Paul V. Me- 
Nutt when he was High Commissioner 
for the Philippines; Lynn R. Edminster, 
vice-chairman of the ‘Tariff Commis- 
sion; E. D. Hester, Interior Dept.; 
Rep. Dan R. McGehee of Mississippi; 
Philippine Sen. Carlos Garcia; Dr. 
Jaime Hernandez, Philippine Secretary 
of Finance; and Dr. Zafra. 

U. S. trade with the Philippines 
has been on‘a “free” basis during the 


Giant Dam Is Key Project in China’s Postwar Program 


Centerpiece of the first five-year 

instalment of a vast industrialization 
program for China is a gigantic dam 
in the Yangtze River (map). 
« Bigger Boulder—Scheduled 
to dwarf Boulder Dam as Boulder 
dwarfed all previous dams, the huge 
project is in the design stage and 
under study at the engineering head- 
quarters of the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation in Denver. 

Ultimate capacity of the giant 
project is 10,000,000 kw. (largest 
U. S. installation is 2,000,000 kw., 
at Grand Couiee), and engineers who 
have surveyed the site declare the in- 
stallation can be made for $100 per 
kw. (BW—Oct.7’44,p116). 
¢ Small Industries Planned—Cheap 
power from the proposed develop- 
ment—in addition to supplying 
Chungking and the industrial cities 


that sprawl along the Yangtze—will 
be transmitted as far north as 
Taiyuan, south to Kweiyang and 
Kweilin, and east as far as Nanking. 
Gradually in this region China in- 
tends to develop small industries— 
factories to process foods, produce 
small household and farm wy make 
simple textiles, and produce basic 
chemicals. At the same time, navi- 
gation of the Yangtze will be im- 
proved, and vast areas of farm land 
will be irrigated. 
e Silt Is Chief Problem—Designer of 
the proposed dam is John Lucien 
Savage (left), chief designing en- 
ineer of the Reclamation Bureau. 
uring a year’s leave of absence 


Savage acted as adviser to Allied gov- 
ernments, worked on plans to pro- 
vide irrigation for 2,000,000 acres 
in the Punjab, India, and supervised 
the survey for the Yangtze project. 

Probably the biggest problem con- 
nected with the Yangtze plan is silt 
control. The Missouri, this coun- 
try’s muddiest river, averages 1.1% 
silt the year round. Chinese rivers 
are even muddier. But where silt 
has filled only 5% of Lake Mead 
(behind Boulder Dam) in ten years, 
this silt when it carries to the dam 
and turbines is so fine that it does 
no great harm. But the sand in Chi- 
nese rivers is so coarse that it is capa- 
ble of filling a reservoir in a month. 
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riod of American control. Under the 
Tydings McDuffie act a transition period 
was set to run from 1941 to July 4, 
1946, when Philippine independence 
was to become effective. 
e Disrupted by War—In 1941, a 5% 
export tax was introduced in the 
islands and, but for Japanese occupa- 
tion, would have been boosted each 
year until it reached 25% in 1946. 
In 1947; Philippine trade with the 
U. S. was to be subject to the same 
tariffs and restrictions which apply to 
the commerce of any other nation 
(BW—Dec.11°37,p61). 

The war eliminated the scheduled 
transition period. 
e Liquidation Feared—“Immediate or 
abrupt discontinuance of the prefer- 
ential treatment of Philippine products 
in the American market would un- 
doubtedly bring about a severe disrup- 


tion of Philippine economy,” the re- 


port to Osmena says. It adds: 

“All the industries—sugar, coconut 
oil, desiccated coconut, tobacco, and 
others dependent upon the American 
tariff protection—would face total or 
partial liquidation. 

“Wages and living standards could 
be lowered to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction, but this couldn’t be accom- 
wore: without unemployment and 
iardships to millions of people depend- 
ent upon these industries for liveli- 
hood.’ 
eU. S. Best Customer—Under the 
preferential tariff arrangement the Phil- 
ippines, before the Japanese invasion, 
sent to the U. S. 99% of their total 
exports of sugar, 94% of coconut oil, 
100% of desiccated coconut, 100% of 
canned pineapples, 100% of pearl but- 
tons, 81% of fot, 99% of embroideries, 
61% of tobacco products, 49% of 
copra meal and cake, 38% of cordage. 
Annual merchandise exports from the 
Philippines to all countries averaged 
$128,325,000, to the U. S. $100,266,- 
000. 

The sugar industry is in the best 
position to survive the loss of preferen- 
tial position, the Zafra report says, be- 
cause it could “reduce the cost of pro- 
duction among the efficient sugar cen- 
trals by increasing the unit yield, by 
utilizing the byproducts of sugar to 
the utmost, by adopting more efficient 
cooperative methods, and by stream- 
lining the operation of the industry, 
thereby reducing the overhead and 
eliminating unnecessary waste.” 

e Stiff Competition—But “it is doubt- 
ful if the coconut oil refineries pro- 
ducing for export could survive even 
with a long period of adjustment,” 
the report states. Most of the coco- 
nut oil refining mills are owned by 
Americans. ““The embroidery industry 
and pearl button industry will prob- 
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ably disappear in so far as exports to : - 7 

the United States are concerned.” Ethiopia S Future 
Manila cigars and filler would prob- 
ably be unable “to absorb the high Forthcoming trade sUrve 
American duty.” Y 


The Philippines not only would by U. S. mission will recommend 
have to meet whatever American tariff transport system, consumer in. 
barriers survive an international effort - : fe 
to reduce trade obstacles but also would dustries, better farming Va, 
face difficult competition from tropical ‘ 
products from colonial areas like the Though Ethiopia is hard); 
Dutch Indies, whose own government _ the foreign markets that U.S )usines. 
is in a position to subsidize for under- men are anxiously waiting to ‘copen, , 
selling. - carefully prepared survey of that ma, 
e Revision Is Likely—The prospect of ket, to be released probably this month 
Administration backing for legislation is being awaited with interes: : 
to revise the independence act for © Assistance to Be Urged—P pared by 
preferential trade purposes is good. In a 14-man mission from the Foreigy 
a message on Oct. 6, 1943, President Economic Administration after a ning 
Renaeealt asked Congress “to assist months’ on-the-spot study, the sume 
in making the Philippines, as an inde- may create the pattern for a new kind of 
pendent nation, economically secure government report on foreign trag 
wherever possible.” The 20-year trade opportunities. 
program would not interfere with While Ethiopia normally operate 
Philippine political independence. on a total budget of about $3,000, 
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SAMPLE RATIONING TO CHECK INFLATION 


In Mexico City, the first of a new chain of stores—for members of the railroa 
workers’ union only—introduces the first attempt at food rationing in ¢! 
nation. To avoid hoarding and resale of essential foodstuffs, the store lim! 
the quantities each family can buy through a system of ration stamps good ! 
stipulated amounts of staple foods—such as one-half kilogram of frijoles ¢ 
beans (above). Prices are comparable with those charged in 600 governme 
stores set up by Nacional Distribuidora (BW —Sep.23’44,p114). Mexico Ci 
has two of the railroad union stores, and a third is scheduled to open shortly 


Aguascalientes where there is a large railroad repair shop. 
RAN 
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¢If your whole year’s newspaper subscription were 
slivered at one time, it would make a stack like this. In 
ddition you buy two hundred pounds of books and mag- 
ines—you get thirty-four pounds of mail—use four hun- 
ed pounds of cardboard and wrapping paper. How are 
th vast quantities of paper produced so cheaply? To a 
extent the answer involves something only those 
in-the-know” associate with paper—valves and fittings. 
For example, to convert wood chips into pulp requires 
alves. To interweave these wood fibers and to deliver 
m to the huge Fourdriniers, more valves are needed; and 
turn all the machinery of a modern paper mill, steam 
required—and handling steam inevitably means valves. 
Acommon denominator of all business is piping—for 
hether it is a steel mill in the Monongahela Valley ora 
saw mill in Wisconsin, a textile 
mill in Georgia or a packing plant 
in Chicago—valves —fittings — pip- 
ing—keep the wheels turning. 
Supplying every item necessary 
for every piping system is Crane’s 
specialized job. Many plants wisely 
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RANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


SERVING ALL 


UR aS 
er 
* a ° 


look to Crane for all their piping needs—and are thus 
assured of a matched piping system, simplified stock han- 
dling, better service because of Crane’s nation-wide dis- 
tribution and, above all, the high quality for which the 
name Crane has always stood. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


e@> aves - FITTINGS - PIPE 
PLUMBING « HEATING - PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


SURE... 


be glad to send you a 
copy of “Clean Oil” 


; am Publication, issued by 
Honan-Crane Corporation, reports 
on outstanding engineering and in- 
stallations in the field of Oil Purifi- 
cation — and contains information 


that can be of great value to you. 


“Clean Oil’’, maintained continu- 
ously free of abrasives, acids, sludges 
and other contaminations pays BIG 
DIVIDENDS in: 


1. Eliminating Excessive Wear 

2. Extending the Life of Equipment 
| 3. Decreasing Rejects 

/ 4. Increasing Production 

. 5. Lengthening Tool Life 


It’s wise to know where you can use 
Oil Purification Equipment in your 
plant. 
HONAN-CRANE Oil Purification 
is being used on... 
1. DIESEL Fuel and Lube Oils 
2, TURBINE nd HVORO-ELOCTENC 


® A request on your 
company letterhead 
will bring your copy 
of “CLEAN OIL’”’ 


and before the war bought less than 
$250,000 of U. S. goods a year, ex- 
porters doubt that either figure pro- 
vides a realistic index of possible sales 
during the first few years after the war 
if proposals to be made in the report 
are carried out with financial aid and 
technical assistance from the major 
powers. 

e Selassie Prefers U. S.—And though 
British troops liberated Ethiopia, and 
Britain has provided both economic and 
financial help since the Italians were 
driven out of the country, Emperor 
Haile Selassie has made it plain that 
he prefers to deal with the U. S., if 
possible. The emperor has continued 
to keep as his economic adviser, John 
H. Spencer, an American, whose knowl- 
edge of the country predates the Italian 
conquest. 

e Transport First Need—One quick 
glance at the country convinced the 
mission, working under Perry A. Fel- 
lows, assistant chief engineer of FEA, 
that Ethiopia’s needs, in order of im- 
portance, are (1) transportation; (2) 
the development of small consumer 
industries to cover local needs for such 
home staples as soap, household utensils, 
and textiles; and (3) the improvement 
of farming methods. 

Small plants for the distillation of 

alcohol hon grain will be recom- 
mended. 
e Opportunity in Textiles—Possibly the 
country’s one cotton mill, at Diredawa, 
can be made the nucleus of a small but 
expanding textile industry, for cotton 
grows well locally and at present 80% 
of Ethiopian imports consist of cheap 
cotton textiles. 

In the hot lowlands, sugar can be 
cultivated on a much larger-scale than 
at present. 

Cement plants—to provide a_ local 
supply of material badly needed to build 
roads and culverts—can probably be in- 
stalled if technicians can be imported 
to start the industry. 

Mineral and petroleum deposits are 

— and geological surveys are 
to recommended in the hope that 
the country’s dependence on imported 
coal and gasoline can be removed. 
e Airlines Considered—Ethiopia is big- 
er than Texas and Oklahoma com- 
bined, but almost its only roads are the 
5,000 mi. built by the Italians, since 
extended to 6,000 by natives working 
under British engineers. Its only rail- 
road is the French-owned, 500-mi., 
meter-gage line connecting the capital 
with the French port of Djibouti on the 
Gulf of Aden. Nevertheless, because of 
the difficult mountainous terrain and 
heavy rainfall, Ethiopia hopes to skip 
the ox-cart and farm wagon era and 
jump into an age of airplanes, buses, 
and trucks. 
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Income Goal Set IE: 
New Dominion agency aes 


makes plans for a million ney 
jobs under its postwar program 
for full employment. 
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OTTAWA—Canada’s plans | 
mum production and full em; 
in the transition period afte: 
have been revealed by the new! 
Dept. of Reconstruction. 

e Plan Million New Jobs—First hint of 
the scope of the program came last wee 
from Health Minister Brooke Claxton, 
speaking at Halifax. By the developmen 
of public and private enterprise the 
government expects to provide mor 
than a million new jobs. 

The magnitude of the problem | 
highlighted by the Dominion’s man 
power figures. As of June 1, 1939, th 
number of Canadians in the armed 
forces and gainful occupations wa 
3,030,000; now the figure is 5,000,000 
In all, there are almost 1,800,000 Cana 
dians in the armed forces or engaged i 
essential jobs in war industries, for mos 


T May 
Oyment 
the Wat 
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finatin 
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of whom useful peacetime jobs must bay ¢ 
found. Of this total, nearly 750,008 14. 

(i pay 
young men and 40,000 young womeqi,.'t). 


are in the armed services; almost 800, 
000 men and 200,000 women in wall iness 
plants. ‘ 

e Income to Be Raised—In order to re OLR 
employ returning servicemen and wa 
workers after the war, the governmen{, mo 
estimates that it will have to aim at 


deral 


been 
national income of nearly $8,000,0000M. pars 
000 a year and the production of 50°. and 


more consumers’ goods than in 193! 
Canada’s national income in 1939 wa 
just over $4,500,000,000; last year | 


v out- 
t br: 
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amounted to nearly $9,200,000,000 barnes 
The Dept. of Reconstruction is wee 
headed by Clarence Decatur Howe, Siiited | 


native of Waltham, Mass., profess 
of civil engineering at Dalhousie Un 
versity, Halifax, and for five years chi 
of Canada’s Dept. of Munitions & Su 


ply. 


t offi 
Que. | 
mg for 
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The new department will prepared it 
and coordinate plans to give jobs to ala: trad 
demobilized servicemen and wat WOMBBhic on¢ 
ers; it will mesh the plans of province Ff 
and municipal governments with fede, hag 
efforts and the plans of private industry, scray 
e Program Takes Form—Ottawa '5 “Blown 


lying on a four-pronged attack to keen: 
Canada’s industrial plant at top spect acking 
after the war: (1) export trade prom@iiang” 
tion; (2) encouragement of capital linent 
vestment; (3) domestic consumptoO@iniles y 
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4) carefully channeled federal 


sof the Trade & Commerce 


for trade expansion are shaping 

“d include export insurance, ex- 
et yn of commercial representation 
4. and research and reporting serv- 

Jency ME. business (BW—Feb.24'45,p120). 
1 ne ital investment is to be fostered 

Ww 

eral ECONOMIC policies and favor- 

Oram Miia: laws. Ottawa is relying heavily 


e newly extended National Hous- 
, (permitting 20-year loans up to 
n the first $2,000 and lowering 
vsaeest rate from 5% to 44%), 
ew Industrial Development Bank 
sovide credits to small and me- 
Created ed businesses), and the new 
Improvement Loans Act. 
ams Coordinated—Family allow- 
ae expected to put $200,000,000 
into the hands of the public for 
diate expenditure on necessities. 
scial security measures, includ- 
more generous contributory old- 
xasion scheme, are contemplated. 
ng a leaf from the handbook of 
\ mangiidepression years, Ottawa is pre- 
59, thal, extensive public works, reforesta- 
ATC ond conservation schemes, and is 
ns” WaiiMinating parallel plans being drafted 
00,000 vincial and municipal authorities. 
) Canafiending of individuals and families 
zaged red during the war is expected to 
‘or mOson any potential transition-period 
must 4. Other retardants will be de- 
0,000: nay and gratuities and loan pro- 
WOM: to servicemen and women and 


oT Maxi. 
loyment 
the war 


hint of 
ist week! 
Slaxton, 
lopment 
rise the 
le mor 


blem | 


st 500 Siederal rebate on excess-profits taxes 
‘0 Wiliisiness enterprises. 

wd aol ROUNDUP PUSHED 

ernment, months Canadian servicemen 


im at @@ been warned to travel in groups 
(00,000,fiRe bars and byways of Quebec leave- 
of 50MM and French sections have been 
n_ 1939; out-of-bounds. Reports of many 


939 wie brawls and near-riots wit 

year hCanadian civilians have long 
oes §® barred from even the local press. 
THion = ¥ 


tweek end, 100 Royal Canadian 
Howe, @inted Police and Canadian Army 
>rofessoit officers rolled into Drummond- 
si¢ Uni Que. (population 10,500 in 1941), 
irs chitin for AWOL soldiers and a re- 
> & Suomi 900 unregistered draftees. 
ticonscriptionist Quebec has vol- 
prepared its quota for overseas service 


bs es as traditionally—in the World War 
ir WOMMBhis one—met draft compulsion with 
rovincia 


ce. Before R.C.M.P. and Army 
1 fede"; had nabbed many fugitives, a 
ndust’™ scrap with one had become a 
‘a 18 “own riot involving some 1,500 
to keen: 
P SPEcking down Canada’s “several 
promiand” AWOL servicemen and en- 
pital iMilinent of selective service registra- 
im PUoirules will continue. 
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Prepare to pass 


C.P.A. Examinations 
this practical 


"These books give you the confidence 
of thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions - on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Audit- 
ing Theory and Procedure—with Solutions 
to the Problems, carefully worked out in 
accordance with accepted principles and 
practice. 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS 
and SOLUTIONS to 
C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By JACOB B. TAYLOR 
C. PL A. 
and HERMAN C. MILLER 


Cc. P. A. 
Professors of Accounting, Ohio State University 


These problems and questions have 
been judiciously selected from those actu- 
ally propounded in state and A.I.A. exami- 
nations throughout the country. They 
cover a wide range of points and topics 
from preparation of statements down to 
specialized accounting situations met in 
consignment, branch, retail, installment, 
bank, real estate, and fiduciary work. 


@ Four complete examinations fully repro- 
duced for checking one’s speed and pro- 
ficiency under usual time limits. 
@ Recommended for  pre-examination 
study, training juniors, or comprehensive 
review for anyone. , 
2 BIG VOLUMES. Second edition, 1221 
pages, 6 x 9, per set $10.00. EASY PAY- 
MENTS. See books on approval; pay 
$1.00 in 10 days and $3.00 monthly for 3 
months if you keep them. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 


THE MARKETS 6nance section onc 


The initial effect of the recent pro- 

posal of Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, for a 
special tax on profits derived from se- 
curity and real estate transactions (page 
74) was a general lowering of stock mar 
ket prices. News of the proposal touched 
off some selling by “nervous Nellies” and 
also tended to discourage investors from 
entering bids for stocks. 
@No Real Pressure—At no time last 
weck, however, did the Eccles tax sug- 
gestion generate any real selling pressure 
in the market. Neither did the news 
cause any scrious price drops. Instead, 
activity slumped as prices moved lower 
on the news, and daily trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange declined to 
its lowest levels in many weeks. 

As a result of these favorable technical 

factors, many previously long-bullish 
Wall Street statisticians soon felt con- 
fident enough to report to clients that 
the worst damage that Eccles proposal 
had caused had been to give an early 
start to the period of price irregularity 
that normally could be expected to fol- 
low any market rise as sharp as that 
evidenced over recent wecks. 
@ Many Recoveries—Especially convinc- 
ing to followers of this school of thought 
was the stock market’s performance on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 
when, under impressive leadership and 
aided by a stimulating increase in trad- 
ing volumes, many price recoveries of 
substantial proportions were scored. 

Such action, according to these bullish 
market students, very definitely indicates 
lessening of any nervousness the Eccles 
plan may have engendered. Also, to the 
group, it provides convincing evidence 
that the reaction has given the market 


whatever technical correct 
needed after its earlier sha 
Even the Strect’s mor 
market seers are inclined 
the tax proposed by Ecck 
ter of much immediate 
are aware that congression 
have advised against simi 
more than once in the past 
Washington reports in 
chance of this suggestion b 
© More Expected—This gro 
considers the tax proposal on 
suggesting a new official 
policy of discouraging all sp 


securities and real estate, the onh 


chandise’”” now lacking pri 
Thus, they expect new tax 
from time to time, with pe 
unfavorable effects on price 
Washington thinks the market 
ing too fast. 


As a result, Street conser 


main far less sanguine than ¢! 
trend 


over the near-term price 
stock market. They arc still 
about the market’s ability to 
the initial impact of the ind 
sequences of peace in Europe 


Security Price Averages 


Week 
Age 


u eck 
Stocks 
Industrial ...138.5 138.4 13 
Railroad 51.5 §2.2 47 
Utility 62.2 62.3 5 
Bonds 
Industrial 122.3 122.0 12 
Railroad 174.7 114.9 113 
Utility 116.4 116.7 Il 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
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HE TRADING POST 


ling Ideas 


n article by John P. Cunningham of 
Newell-Emmett Co., in the current 
- of Advertising & Selling, so clearly 
jines one Of the Necessary postwar 
tions of advertising that it seems to 
sve wider citculation—among all 
» read advertisements, as well as 
se who prepare and finance them. 
ynningham wrote: 


jvertising stands about knee-high—knee- 
to what its adult stature will be. Dur- 
its lusty, bawling, ogee | infancy it 
occupied almost entirely wit 1 one thing. 
+ js transfer of goods. It is about to 
new estate. That is the transfer of 


Jvertising can distribute national under- 
ding as well as electrical gadgets—in 
e. It can deliver knowledge, peace and 
piritual values to you, as well as 
d groceries. 
illustrate his point, Cunningham 
lied the advertising technique to a 
mnt statement by Eric Johnston, 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
he U. S., to the effect that the area 
aereement between labor and man- 
ent is vast, compared to the field 
disagreement. No one seriously 
bts the truth of the statement, yet 
public usually hears only about the 
greement. 
» Cunningham prepared a sample 
etisement. Using the theme “We 
ee on All Major Questions,” photo- 
hs of Johnston and Ira Mosher, 
ident of the National Assn. of Man- 
turers, were placed alongside those 
William Green of the A.F.L. and 
lip Murray of the C.1.0. Drawings, 
a few lines of type below each, 
e used to emphasize the questions— 
business taxes, minimum govern- 
nt relief, minimum strikes, prosper- 
agriculture, high wages, low prices, 
more machine production. 
unningham concluded: 


ome future eral may do a better 


the faces and signatures may change, 
some day such an ad will run. It could 
away all the misunderstanding of half 
tion in half a day. 


aa cad * 


dvertising’s role in providing a 
‘nghouse through which to ex- 
ge the produce of industry and 
merce long has been recognized. 
a it has provided rapid distribution 
practical information on how the in- 
al worker, the businessman, the 
ewife, and the ordinary consumer 
contribute to the war effort, through 
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increased productivity, through salvage 
operations, and through control of in- 
flationary pressures. 

The postwar opportunities of adver- 
tising appear equally great. Advertising 
undoubtedly will continue to have a 
message to = ft to prospective con- 
sumers of goods, but just as it can stimu- 
late desires for new things, so it can 
stimulate desires for new ideas. Just as 
it can explain the merits of goods that 
have stood the test of time and compe- 
tition, so it can explain the merits of 
principles that affect our daily lives. 

It is too much to expect that we shall 
see immediate and general use of adver- 
tising to sell ideas as distinguished from 
commodities because many who could 
use it are not mentally adjusted to the 
technique. It is not easy to understand 
why so many businessmen who do not 
hesitate to publish their prices have a 
feeling that presentation of other frank, 
factual information about their busi- 
nesses does not belong in space that they 
have bought to talk to their customers. 


x te * 


The average American reader, I am 
sure, is intelligent and discerning He 
has a right to be dubious concerning 
that which he hears and reads if he sus- 
pects for a moment that someone is at- 
tempting to advocate change or to put 
over a point in space that should be 
reserved for disinterested reporting or 
appraisal. But the man who offers a 
message, in space that he has paid for, 
and signs his name at the bottom, leaves 
no doubt as to what he stands for. The 
reader may judge his proposal just as 
he judges a product—on its merits. 

Advertising may combine persuasive- 
ness with appeal to reason. It may 
stimulate desires as well as describe that 
which is offered. Above all, it preserves 
for the customer freedom of choice, 
whether that choice lies in the realm of 
ideas or of goods. 

The postwar market undoubtedly will 
offer many new products that will have 
to be explained to potential buyers. The 
postwar world may be expected to offer 
many conflicting choices as to forms of 
government and methods of doing busi- 
ness at home and abroad. 

Advertising can never “tell” the 
people what they should buy or what 
methods they should adopt. f can pre- 


. sent the facts and the well-thought-out 


opinions of those who have a big stake 
in the future. And upon this loom a 
free people may weave many individual 
interests into a pattern of national well- 
being. w.c, 
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Above: Main plant of Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., makers of famous 
Belden Electric Cord. 
Right: Whipple Jacobs, Presi- 
dent, Belden Reauiotastag Co. 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
Cut Fuel Costs — 
Increase Boiler Capacity 


>» “We estimate savings from Iron Fireman 
for 1944 at $4,000 in fuel cost’? (27%), 
reported Mr. D. D. McQuiston of the 
Belden engineering department. At the same 
time, the old boiler produced 50° more 
steam with Iron Fireman firing. 

Iron Fireman superiority saves money in 
many ways. For example: 

1, Iron Fireman engineers plan all instal- 
lations to get top efficiency from all sizes 
and types of boilers. 

2. Iron Fireman stokers byrn a wide range 
of coals efficiently, including lignite. (Belden 
is now able to use low cost local coals). 

3. Efficient combustion reduces tonnage. 
The famous Iron Fireman Volumeter keeps 
fuel and air in proper balance, regardless of 
load fluctuation or condition of the fuel bed. 

An Iron Fireman survey of your plant will 
give you accurate engineering data on your 
boiler efficiency and recommendations for 
improvements where needed. Ask your 
dealer for survey or catalog, or write to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3727 W. 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. Sales, service and 
engineering organization covers the continent. 


IRON FIREMAN 


pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entice grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 


ng in P effici is greath 
improved over stokers which do not prebeat the fuel 
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THE TREND 


A REPORT TO THE ARMED FORCES 


The intelligence services of the armed forces have a 
job to do on the home front. They should report to 
the Army and Navy that this front may soon be weak- 
ened by confusion and suspicion arising from the current 
military handling of operations here. 

They can report no questioning of the prime objective 
of these operations: to mobilize and use all of the human 
and material resources of this country to win the war in 
the shortest possible time. 

The questioning arises from the picture which civilians 
are getting of the way in which this task is now being 
approached. 


@ Here are the main elements of that picture, as they 
can easily be drawn from talks with people in all walks of 
life: 

Many of us, definitely including the Army and Navy 
leaders, looked for a victory in Europe last fall. Disap- 
pointment of this hope left us with a guilty feeling that 
we were all to blame. The Army and Navy leaders were 
quick to turn the situation to their advantage. They 
won a victory at home for the imposition of an assump- 
tion on which they knew better: that the protraction 
of the German war was due to a home-front failure to 
provide the services with adequate manpower and fire- 
power. In the prevailing mood of public self-accusation, 
this became a victory for the idea that, hereafter, the 
military should have a free hand. And the pen of War 
Dept. and Navy Dept. propaganda has been mightier 
than a sword in pressing that victory home. 

If this much of the picture is overdrawn, then it is 
the business of the Army and Navy to see to its swift 
modification. 


© Going on, the intelligence services should report to 
headquarters that, today, the country buzzes with talk 
of lavish military orders for munitions that duplicate 
already unwieldy surpluses. It listens to reports of military 
demands for machine tools identical with those that the 
Army is holding at standby in idle plants merely because 
the Navy is doing likewise, with neither service at all 
likely to reinstate the contracts on which the waiting 
machines once worked. It repeats the tales of Army wast- 
age of supplies in Europe, the indications that the Army 
is making a hash of getting supplementary production 
out of plants in France and Belgium, the evidence that 
military pressure has canceled the balanced budgeting of 
materials that prevailed in the Nelson-Wilson days of 
the Production Requirements Committee. 

No competent intelligence man could miss the stories 
that are told to illustrate military neglect of the fact that 
the efficiency of war production depends upon a contin- 
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ued minimum flow of essential civilian s pplies~ 
clothes, toothpaste, farm machinery, buses, and what 
of that basic list which is now causing so much cone 
in Washington. 


© None could overlook the public’s mistrust of why 
takes to be military-dictated “sacrifice for sacrifice’s sb 
For most of the people make little else of a pif 
night-club curfew advertised as a significant contribut, 
to coal-saving. A good many people make little el 
the desperate assumptions behind the military stateme 
on what the latest manpower bill should contain, | 
few can fashion anything at all of the make-believe 4, 
a war which didn’t end last fall will now never @ 
Suspicion asks: “What’s behind all this?” Left gropi 
for sound reasons it will imagine dangerous ones. 

A good intelligence service might add the observatig 
that this is a sorry thing to have happened at a tig 
when the public thought it had learned that total y 
need not mean military dictatorship—after ‘three ye 
of careful propaganda to make us understand how ¢ 
democratic theory of total war dovetails military lead 
ship and civilian leadership for a balanced two-to 
effort. It is hard to believe that the wiser heads amor 
the armed services can have meant anything like th 
to happen. 

Until recently, we had been presented with a reas 
able picture of military reasoning: and taught how { 
reason it out for ourselves. And the bulk of the Americ 
people has taken the lesson reasonably to heart-nigh 
clubs, black markets, and strikes to the contrary notwi 
standing. Agreeing that there is more to be done wil 
these people, it had better be done the hard way; b 
leading them to see the sharper need and to reason the 
greater duty from the candor with which they are used 
The services can undo a notable achievement by lettin 
themselves appear to think that either a retreat in Bd 
gium or an advance to the Rhine could win them 
home-front freedom to make “military necessity” 4 
explanation for whatever seems arbitrary, to reso 
to “patriotism” as a refuge from legitimate questioning. 


© We have come into this fourth year of war with 
great pride in our armed forces and in the kind of milit 
leadership that can grow out of the West Point a 
Annapolis traditions. This pride must not be put f 
the risk of the drill sergeant’s bellow that “you're n¢ 
supposed to think.” But that’s what an alert militi 
intelligence will report that the country believes it 
hearing at the present time. 
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